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**In the best sense of the term it is an American educator. It filis a 
large place in the minds of the coming men and women.” —Chteago Inter- 
Ocran. . 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw I.t.usrratxo ror Boys anp GIRLs.~ 


Harper's YounG Prorie for January 1st is a New- Year Number 
in character as well as in date. Mr. F.S. Caurcu has two illustra- 
tions, “ A New- Year Greeting” and “ Some New- Year Callers.” J. 
G. Brown contributes another of his faithful studies of street Arab 
character ; and CoLmer Barnxs has two amusing drawings. 

“Vrouw Van Twinkle’s New- Year Krullers” is the title of a story 

by Aanes Carr Saar, the scene and period of which are the city of 
New York about two hundred years ago. The story is well ellus- 
trated by Atick Barper. 

Other contents of this number are: “ Inthe Days of Good Queen 
Anne,” by Mrs. Burton Harrison; “ Home Studies in Natural 
History— Winter Guests,” by L. Oswaip; and the second in- 
stalment of the new serial story, ‘* Captain Polly,” by Sopniz Swetr. 


YounG Prorix, $2 00 per Year. 
A specimen copy sent on application. 
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An SuprLemunt is issued gratuitously with this 
number of Harper's WKEKLY. 


THE HARRISON CABINET, 


NHE selection of a President’s cabinet was never a 
more interesting question than it is now. This 
arises from the fact not only of an unusual con- 
test, but of the character of the contest. Mr. BLAINE, 
from his prominence in the successful party, and 
from the conceded fact that except for his own action 
he would have been nominated by the National Con- 
vention, might have been naturally regarded as the 
probable choice of the President-elect for Secretary 
of State. But the undisputed statement, published in 
papers friendly to him, that he would accept that of- 
fice if it should be offered to him, materially changed 
the situation. It was notice served upon General 
HARRISON that Mr. BLAINE expected the appoint- 
ment. From that moment the selection of Mr. 
BLAINE became equivalent to a surrender upon the 
part of General HARRISON, which would mean prac- 
tically a BLAINE administration. The manner ,in 
which during the campaign Mr. BLAINE was exalted 
and General HARRISON regarded as a mere figure-head 
justly occasioned the feeling that Republican success 
would mean BLAINE ascendency. The circumstances 
of the contest for the .cabinet are such that his ap- 
pointment would confirm that conviction. It is 
evident that it would surprise and chill the most in- 
telligent portion ofthe party. The resolution of the 
Union League Club was perfectly plain and signifi- 
cant. It earnestly deprecated ‘‘the studied efforts 
which are being made with undisguised impertinence 
to force his hand and to put upon him clamorous 
applicants for places in his cabinet, upon the ground 
of alleged partisan services, or pecuniary contribu- 
tions, or local control.’ This is a three-edged sword. 
Partisan services” is the edge for BLAINE, *‘ pecun- 
iary contributions” for WANAMAKER, “‘ local control” 
for PLatt. The Union League Club, a very impor- 
tant representative body of Republicans, plainly de- 
clares against these gentlemen as members of the 
cabinet. The contest is well understood, and it is 
that understanding which largely explains the pecul- 
iar interest in the selection of the HARRISON cabinet. 
Another reason of this interest is the open pressure 
for *‘ boodle” cabinet appointments, pressure for the 
selection of the highest officers of administration be- 
cause of the large sums of money contributed by 
them to the party treasury. This proposition involves 
so gross and debasing a prostitution of the chief hon- 
ors and official responsibilities of the government 
that it naturally produces a painful anxiety in regard 
to the cabinet. Senator QUAY, whose sole general 
reputation in the country is that of an unscrupulous 
partisan politician, who has been unsparingly stig- 
matized as such by two of the chief party organs, the 
Philadelphia Press and the New York Tribune, was 
the ¢hairman of the Republican Committee during 
the campaign, and is naturally understood to favor 
this kind of appointment. Here again the action of 
the President-elect is regarded with peculiar interest. 
Such an appointment would be also a surrender, and 
to one of the most corrupt and demoralizing. tenden- 
cies of the time. Attorney-General GARLAND = has 
been unjustly accused of some kind of improper com- 
plicity with the Pan-Electric scandal. His relation 
to it, however, was simply an error of judgment, and 
not a defect of integrity. 
cabinet has been a very serious disadvantage to the 
administration of Mr. CLEVELAND. It is evident 
what would be the effect upon the public estimate of 
General Harrison of the presence in his cabinet of a 
member who was known practically to have bought 
his place. 
These facts show the nature of the especial interest 
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in the character of the HarRIsON cabinet. The Re- 
publican party was defeated in 1884 because of a 
nomination which showed a moral decadence in the 
party. It has succeeded in 1888, undoubtedly by 
questionable means, and the attention of its more 
patriotic membership and of all intelligent Ameri- 
cans is riveted upon the first act of the new Presi- 
dent, which will show whether the spirit of 1884 is 
still in the ascendant, or whether the wiser and bet- 
ter spirit of the party has prevailed. The principles 
which should govern the selection of a cabinet are 
simple and plain. With reasonable regard to locality, 
the chief party leaders of unsullied reputation and of 
acknowledged ability are the counsellors whom the 
President would naturally summon. - His perplexity 
arises from what are called ‘‘ claims,” sustained by 
tacit threats of party opposition. But in the inevita- 
ble conflict of selfish interests and personal ambitions 
the only sure reliance is upon broad general princi- 
ples. The sure way to success lies in the selection of 
counsellors who at once impress the whole country 
both by character and competency, and in the choice 
of whom no sinister motive can be suspected or 
alleged. Such a choice at once elevates the party 
character and silences censure. Selfish opposition, 
intrigue, and jealousy no President can avoid. It is 
in the effort to placate them that he fails. Nothing 
did more to win the confidence of the country for the 
HAyEs administration than the wise composition of 
the cabinet. That administration undoubtedly en- 
countered a strong opposition within its own party. 
But nevertheless it was a Republican administration, 
which transmitted the government to an unchallenged 
Republican successor. The best possible augury of 
the HARRISON administration would be the selection 
of a cabinet which should show the President in sym- 
pathy with the best and not the worst tendencies of 


his party. 


OUR NORTHERN NEIGHBOR. 


Mr. GOLDWIN SMITH, in speaking of Mr. BUTTER- 
WORTH’S Canadian aunexation resolution, expresses 
the opinion of every sensible American when hé says 
that nothing can be more respectful and friendly 
than the language of the resolution, and that the 
American republic, whose fortunes, if not unchecker- 
ed, are illustrious, offers no insult to Canada in sug- 
gesting union. Canada is not an independent state, 
but its relation with England is doubtless a tenure at 
will; that is to say, a serious proposition of inde- 
pendence from Canada would not be resisted by the 
mother-country. Nobody has pointed out more plain- 
ly and with more eloquent feeling than GOLDWIN 
SmITH himself the error of England in not under- 
standing more clearly the situation which led to the 
violent separation in 1776 of the thirteen American 
colonies from British supremacy. It is not an error 
likely to be repeated in the case of Canada. Indeed 
that belief is one of the strong bonds between the 
mother-country and the Dominion. It has often 
seemed to the observer from the United States that 
the Canadian is more English than the Englishman. 
The tie between the countries, if one of sentiment 
mainly, is for that reason peculiarly strong. A cer- 
tain dislike of the United States will be found proba- 
bly to be more positive in Canada than in England. 

Yet it is one of our good fortunes that our only co- 
terminous neighbor is a community of the same gen- 
eral descent, language, traditions, and institutions as 
that of the dominant race and spirit in this country. 
Immediate neighbors upon the same continent, our 
interests are the same, and no possible international 
union could: be more natural or more simple than 
that of the two countries. Even so wise a statesman 
as GOUVERNEUR Morris thought that it would be well 
for us if the vast Louisiana territory beyond the AI- 
leghanies could be occupied by another people and 
government than ours. But, on the contrary, no- 
thing was so desirable as what actually occurred ; 
that not only the western country to the Pacific, but 
the northern to the polar sea, should be settled by the 
same English-speaking race, with all its energies, its 
character, and its traditions. The political union of 
this kindred people occupying the continent is one of 
the certainties of the future. The obstacles of space 
which formerly would have been insurmountable are 
now overcome by science and invention, while the 
government which has proved to be as suitable to a 
nation of thirty-eight States as to a cluster of thir- 
teen is equally adaptable to the remaining territory 
of the continent already occupied by essentially the 


same people. 


Yét one of the most striking facts in the rapid and 
. prosperous increase of the thirteen colonies to thirty- 


eight States, and the population of three millions to 
sixty or sixty-five millions, is the entire want of the 
old European spirit of aggression upon its neighbor, 
and the desire of conquest or absorption. If the two 
countries had been one, there could not have been 
profounder peace or less apprehension of trouble. 
The long customs frontier has been undefended, 
and neither country has maintained an army. Such 
neighborly tranquillity is wholly unknown else- 
-where,'and strikingly illustrates the situation. That 
the idea of union between two such communities 
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should be entertained is inevitable, and Mr, BuTTER- 
WORTH's resolution merely gives it respectful ex- 
pression. Such a union, of course, would be the re- 
sult of mature consideration and a clear perception 
of a common benefit. It would not be produced by 
force or intrigue or trick, but it would be as natural 
a growth as the constitutional union of the thirteen 
States a hundred years ago. There is no need upon 
either side of jealousy or suspicion. The occupation 
of the North American continent by a people of the 
English-speaking race under one general govern- 
ment, founded upon principles of English liberty, is 
the natural result of the present situation, and cer- 
tainly it cannot be shown that any portion of that 
aggregate community or any individual in it would 
probably suffer from such a union. Canada is now 
and has always been a colony, but its natural devel- 
opment into independent nationality points to its 
equal participation in the American Union. 


ACTORS VERSUS ACTORS, 


THE actors in this country who are desirous of 
excluding foreign actors, as a kind of protection of 
their business, mistake the professed principle of pro- 
tection. That principle is the exclusion of the foreign 
manufacture as a means of developing the domestic. 
But obviously no exclusion of foreign genius will 
develop domestic genius. Prohibition of all the 
comica vis of Europe will not result in producing it 
in America, for the reason that it is not a manufac- 
ture. Mr. GREELEY was said to hold that a prohibi- 
tive tariff upon tea would foster the tea culture in 
this country. But even had that been a sound view, 
not even Mr. GREELEY would have contended that to 
keep RAPHAEL and MICHAEL ANGELO in Europe would 
cause Other RAPHAELS and ANGELOS to appear in 
America, or that to confine RACHEL to Paris would 
produce RACHEL in New York. Mr. JOHN Hoky is 
reported to have remarked, with entire good sense, 
that he goes to the theatre to be rey If he is 
not amused he does not go. To prevent those who 
amuse from coming into the country is to keep Mr. 
Hoery and the great multitude of theatre-goers at 
home. 

There is not, as seems to be assumed, a certain 
amount of money to be annually spent in theatre- 
going, from which fact it would follow that the 
smaller the number of players the larger would be 
the individual receipts. The amount of money spent 
depends upon the attraction, and the attraction can- 
not be increased by excluding it, nor can the exclu- 
sion of the foreign actor enable the domestic actor to 
fill his place. If our foreign contract laws had pro- 
hibited the entry of JENNY LIND or GERSTER or PaTTI 
into the country, it would not have followed that 
some American singer would equally charm the pub- 
lic and receive the money which was paid to them. 
In all branches of art and literature the standard is 
advanced only by the freest competition. If the 
masterpieces of painting are allowed to come among 
us unrestricted by law, the taste for pictures, the 
enjoyment of them, and the demand for them are all 
stimulated, and as a consequence our own artists are 
encouraged, and this branch of art becomes one of the 
great and prosperous interests of the country. The 
aim of an intelligent nation is to have the best of 
everything, the best literature and -art, and the best 
of every form of mechanical creation; the best gov- 
ernment and political devices, the wisest and most 
comprehensive charities, the highest spiritual and 
intellectual and social well-being possible. 

This is the aim of every true American for Amer- 
ica. The actors, therefore, who propose to prevent 
the coming of other actors from abroad must show 
that such exclusion would tend to improve the thea- 
tre, to make. it, as Mr. would say, more amus- 
ing, to secure.a finer talent, a more commanding 
genius, or greater cleverness in the drama. It is, of 
course, mere jesting to say that only inferior actors 
are to be forbidden. There is no tribunal which is 
competent to determine the degrees of excellence 
except the public, and the condition, therefore, makes 
the classification impossible. How would the Amer- 
ican theatre have prospered if the lav from the begin- 
ning had closed its doors to foreign talent? Is not 
the history of the American stage largely that of 
English actors? It can hardly be argued that they 
have brought us to a point at which domestic talent 
can now supply all that is needed, because, as we 
have said, the supply does not depend upon such 
conditions. The movement. of exclusion is as gro- 
tesque as the theory that the foreign contract law 
excluded clergymen. Our friends the actors have 
apparently forgotten that the air of America is free- 
dom, and that we cannot improve art of any kind by 
refusing any lesson or aid from any part of the arid. 


ACROSS THE ISTHMUS. 


SENATOR EDMUNDS's resolution in regard to a ship- 
canal across the Isthmus of Panama expresses prob- 
ably the general feeling of the country upon the sub- 
ject. It is in accord with the best interpretation of 
the MonroE doctrine, which is essentially a doctrine 
of prudence and peace. There is no opposition in this 
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country toward enterprises of improvement in our 
neighborhood conducted by private foreign enterprise 
and capital. But the planting of European govern- 
ments in positions which, if not intentionally men- 
acing, would easily become so, is something which 
should be avoided in the interests of a general good 
understanding. Pyrotechnical patriotism, which flash- 
es and’ spirts in truculent defiance upon every occa- 
sion, may be well left to electioneering exigencies and 
the dredgers for a ‘‘ foreign vote.” Happily the day 
is past when every nation or government was held to 
be the natural enemy of every other. The millen- 
nium, indeed, has not fully dawned, but civilization 
and international good feeling, despite the exigencies 
already mentioned, have made some progress, and it 
is not the disposition of the United States to invite 
other nations to tread upon their skirts. 

It is suggested that the Isthmus of Panama is be- 
yond our jurisdiction, and that a canal would be an 
advantage for the whole world. Consequently, if 


any government in the world wishes to build a canal " 


and pay for it, all other governments should rejoice 
in a common benefit obtained at the willing expense 
of asingle state. The use of the canal in peace would 
be the subject of treaty, while in war, whatever gov- 
ernment might have built it, the strongest govern- 
ment would control it. But in view of the fact in 
regard to the millennium which we have mentioned, 
and of our necessary relation to the canal as the 
shortest route between parts of our own territory, it 
is obvious that our interest in a canal is altogether 
different from that of other nations, and that we must 
not be placed under the necessity of treating with 
other governments for our free passage through it, 
and consequently that it is not a wise policy to per- 
mit another government to place us under that neces- 
sity. In the actual situation it is the government of 
the United States which should be in the chief posi- 
tion. This is the proposition of Senator EDMUNDS. 


It is a simple statement that the connection of any 


‘European government with the construction or con- 
trol of any ship-canal across the isthmus would be 
regarded by our government with serious concern 
and disapproval. 

This does not authorize a dog-in-the-manger policy 
upon our part. If there be a private disposition to 
construct such a canal, as in the case’of LESSEPS, our 
government isa friendly spectator. But the buildin g 
by a foreign government implies that the enterprise 
does not promise remuneration plainly enough to at- 
tract capital, and is therefore suspicious. The CLay- 
TON-BULWER treaty provided for the protection by the 
United States and Great Britain of any persons hav- 
ing the necessary local authority for constructing a 
canal, and both governments pledged themselves 
-never to attempt to obtain exclusive control of it, and 
in the event of war between them the vessels of both 
powers should have free passage, and to such distance 
beyond the canal as might be stipulated. They agreed 


also to guarantee its neutrality and to keep it forever | 


free, subject only to such regulations of traffic as did 
not unfairly favor one of the two governments. This 
convention Mr. SEWARD described as ‘‘ the first uni- 
versal fact in the history of the human race,” mean- 
ing a public act done by two governments for the 
benefit of all nations. But this treaty never satisfied 
public sentiment, because of the divided authority, 
and the obvious fact that a treaty would be practically 
annulled by a declaration of war. Mr. EpMUNDS’s 
resolution recognizes the settled feeling of the coun- 
try, with which our government and other govern- 
ments must deal. 


MAYOR HEWITT. 


Mayor HeEwiIrtrt has declined the cordial invitation signed 
by a great number of the most eminent citizens of New 
York, of every party, to a banquet in demonstration of their 
regard for the man and respect for the magistrate who has 
so fearlessly and ably discharged the duties of his office, 
and whose views of municipal policy are so comprehensive 
aud wise. The Mayor feels himself to be fully rewarded in 
the recognition by such citizens of the fact that he has 
endeavored to do his duty without fear or favor, and sug- 
gests that it is becoming in a defeated candidate to be 
modest in his claims for public approbation. 

The election of Mr. Hewitt brought to the Mayoralty an 
ability, a comprehensive public intelligence and experience, 
aud a statesman-like grasp of affairs which had been fully 
proved in Congress, and which it was a great good fortnne 
to secure to the management of municipal affairs. The 
impatient rectitude of his character, his plainness of speech, 
_ his independence and scorn of political control or interfer- 

ence, prevented his re-election. He is a partisan, and his 
official action has sometimes seemed impulsive and inju- 
dicious, but his Mayoralty will be always remembered as 
among the best in the annals of the city. 

It is a reproach to the city that such an officer was 
defeated by mere party spirit and machinery. It is becom- 
ing more and more evident that good citizens of all parties 
must unite to save municipal administration from partisan 
pirates and spoilers. This has been long the conviction of 
the wisest observers, and never was a better opportunity 
offered for promoting the good cause than by the general 
support of Mr. Hewitt at the late election against the 
organization of spoilers known as Tammany Hall. His 
defeat was an event of which no intelligent New-Yorker, 
of whatever party, has reason to be proud. Mr. HEWITT 
retires with the sincerest regard and regret of all such New- 
Yorkers. While the freedom from the infinite annoyances 
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of his recent official position will be doubtless agreeable 
to him, he will have the happy consciousness that he has 
admirably illustrated the tone and spirit of municipal 
administration which the citizens of New York will here- 
after and more unitedly demand. 


THE ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. 


THE statement that Governor GORDON, of Georgia, has 
recommended the Legislature of that State to restore the 
appropriation of $8000 to Atlanta University is entirely 
incorrect. On the contrary, the Governor stated that the 
money could not be legally given to the university, and 
recommended that it be appropriated in succession to sev- 
eral institutions supported wholly for and by the colored 
people. Mr. GLENN, the author of the well-known bill of 
1887, has introduced a bill to devote the sum to the estab- 
lishment of.a State colored normal school. 

Dr. BuMsTxaD, the president of Atlanta University, who 
makes this statement, adds that the announcement of the 
State grant seriously interferes with the efforts to raise 
money for the university. Upon this point he says: 


“With no State aid and no endowment, with five hundred stu- 
dents in all grades of study and all kinds of industrial training, 
under twenty-six officers and teachers, whose salaries must be paid 
from donations, in four large brick buildings, to be kept constantly 
heated, lighted, repaired, and insured, the university must receive 
$18,000 from its friends to meet its expenses for the current year. 
And it must renew this appeal every year until an endowment of 
at least $250,000 can be secured. The work of the institution has 
been developed too far,and it has become too important a factor 
in the problem of Southern education, to adit of any curtailment. 
Nor do we believe that our friends at the North will allow so great 
a calamity to happen through any failure to respond to our present 
appeal with the same liberality that they have manifested in the 


past.” 


THE THOMAS CONCERTS. 


THE announcement that the THomas orchestra will give 
a series of concerts at Chickering Hall, four in the evening 
‘and six matinées, during January, February, and March, is 
most welcome as the harbinger of the probable permanence 
of the orchestra. It will contain most of the members of 
last year, when the orchestra was in its prime, and the effi- 
cient interest and sympathy of friends of Mr. ‘THoMAs and 
of good music promise the result which we have already 
pointed ont as most desirable for the city. During the 
summer the orchestra will play in other cities. 

The hope and the faith are that the public response to 
the enterprise will be such that the concerts will be self- 
sustaining, and that a fund will accumulate which will 
guarantee their permanence, and the subscriptions already 
authorize the belief that this will be accomplished. The 
concerts will aii to gratify the popular taste, while they 
offer the finest opportunity for the production of the newer 
music. In this donble service Mr. THomaAs is an acknow- 
ledged master, and the prospect of the retention of his 
orchestra is like the knowledge that a noble gallery of 
pictures and sculptures will remain open to the public. 

It is in cities alone that such galleries are gathered, and, 
as in Dresden, they make often their chief fame. Like Cen- 
tral Park and the Art Museum, the THomas concerts have 
been long part of the distinction of New York. Had they 
ceased, the city would have lost one of its charms, and its 
urusical public spirit would have been discredited. The 
response to the announcement that they might be discon- 
tinued has illustrated the activity of that spirit, and in the 
pleasantest manner. It is not to the prejudice of any other 
musical entertainment that there is a peculiar feeling in 
regard to these concerts. For many years Mr. THOMAS has 
been the one public figure which represented the purest 
musical taste and the highest. musical culture of the city, 
if not of the country. There cannot be the same feeling 
toward any other man, and as he is in the prime of his 
powers, his continued presence and activity are causes of 

‘general congratulation. 


-TEMPESTS AND TEAPOTS, 


WHATEVER may be required by diplomatic etiquette, 
there is no doubt that public opinion in this country is 
profoundly indifferent to the question of Lord SACKVILLE’s 
successor as English Minister. If Lord SaLisBuRy is angry, 
and will uot send another Minister so long as Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND is President, his anger will not trouble us. If the 
practice under such circumstances is to recall our own Min- 
ister, the country would see him recalled with entire equa- 
nimity. But it will certainly not affect an interest which 
it does not feel, and it will laugh at the vehement assertion 
that it ought to be furious, or indignant, or whatever else 
may be the proper emotion. : 

Most of all, probably, it will laugh at the solemn reproach 
that it ought to feel insulted, and that its honor is concern- 
ed, and that, if it does not show a becoming spirit under 
this infliction, some more serious offence will be offered. 
Upon this last point there need be no concern. No power 
in the world is likely wantonly to offer the United States 
serious grounds for offence. As for national honor, the 
kind of talk which is made by some gentlemen upon this 
matter recalls the old days of the dnel, when it was con- 
sidered the mark of a “high-toned” gentleman to hold 
something that was called his honor at the mercy of every 
blackguard. It was a very sensible reply of a» man who 
was not a duelist to one who was, “ It is not iv your power. 
to touch my honor.” | 

If official England does not wish to appoint a Minister 
éo the United States, the United States may very properly 
withdraw their Minister in England, upon the ground that 
they do not wish to insist upon a degree of acquaintance 
which seems to be disagreeable. But the indifference to 
the subject in this country arises in large part from feeling 
that our own government was unnecessarily hasty in dis- 
missing Lord SACKVILLE. His indiscretion properly made 
him a persona non grata, aud therefore to be recalled. But 
he was dismissed beforé his own government had time to 
know the precise facts. Indeed our hasty action might be 
easily construed as an insinuation that we donbted the 
friendly disposition of that governmeut, which was quite 
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as wounding to British “honor” as Lord SALISBURY’s lei- 
surely choice of a successor is to ours. We did a disagree- 
able thing which we had a right to do, but we did it 
uncourteonsly, and it is that consciousness which largely 
explains the present indifference. 


a 


PERSONAL, 


Tar oldest Free-Soiler in the country, and one of the few remain- 
ing members of the antislavery band to which Wii.t1am Lioyp 
Garrison belonged, Hon. E. Sewatt, has just passed away 
xt Boston in his ninetieth year, He was counsel for several fugi- 
tive slaves who were arrested in Boston, helped obtain the famous 
dezision in the Drep Scorr case, and prepared the arguments 
und assisted at the trial of Jonn Brown. Mr. SewaLt was 
the life-long friend of Wurrrizr, who dedicated to him the pre- 
lude to “In War Time.” Of late years Mr. Sewaut has distin- 
guished himself by his persistent efforts to obtain legislation for 
the benefit of women in the Bay State. He was a member of the 
famous class of 1817 at Harvard. 

—Among the gifts which Wuirttier invariably receives on his 
birthday is a barrel of pitch-pine kindlings from the Warrrier 
colored school at Tuscaloosa, Alabama. The kindlings were accom- 
panied this year by two photographs—one of the two hundred chil- 
dren composing the school, and the other of the children in the act 
of voting their thanks to the | 

—Lord Cotxaiper has been-instrumental in raising a fund of 
$40,000 for the widow and daughters of Matruew ARNOoLp. 

—Among the residents of Baltimore is Georex Ex.iorrt, prob- 
ably the oldest aeronaut in the world. He began ballooning in 
1834, and has made one hundred and twenty-seven ascents in all, in 
only one of which was he seriously injured. His thigh.was broken 
on this occasion, putting a check to his aerial adventures for nine- 


teen years. Mr. Exiorr retired in 1858, and has made only one * 


ascent since then. He is eighty-four years old, and practises. shoe- 
making, the trade he learned when a boy. | 

—It is said that Mr. GLapstone usually has three books in read- 
ing at the same time, and changes from one to the other when be 
finds that his mind is becoming too greatly absorbed. A promi- 
nent divine in this city carries out the same principle in his writ- 
ing, and ordinarily has several pieces of literary work under way 
together, the dropping of one to take up another affording him, 
he — a relief from the mental tension, which might otherwise 
result. 

—Just after the war, and when the poet Wurrrter lived at 
Amesbury, Massachusetts, he received a heavy and queer-looking 
box from Lookout Mountain. His niece, a timid young woman, 
feared that the strange arrival might be an infernal machine from 


the rebels, and persuaded her uncle to have it buried in the garden, - 


where it remained till the mail brought a letter saying that the 
box contained an igkstand quaintly modelled from Northern and 
Southern billets, picked up on the famous Tennessee battle-field. 

—Another intrepid war correspondent has lost his life in the 


line of duty. Mr. F. Wake, representing the London Graphic at 


Suakin, exposed himself recently while making a sketch for his 
paper, and was fatally shot by an Arab. 

—Mrs. Katx Gannett WELLS, of Boston, an author of consider- 
able note, and pleasantly known aimong literary and social circles 
at the Hub, has been appointed a member of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 

—Hon. Groace W. Nesuitu, LL.D., of Franklin, New Hampshire, 
who was chosen a Presidential Elector at the last election, was also 


- a candidate for the position in 1840. 


—Madame Lavrarrsky, a Russian lady, and a chess-player of 
remarkable ability, has used her skill in winning back the fortune 
which her father, once a wealthy land-owner in southern Russia, 
lost over the same game. | 

ninety-eight, and Anna HaGan, seventy-one 
years old, were recently married in Jeffersonville, Kentucky. 

-—Henry W. Tarvor, who was called the oldest living graduate 
of Yale College, bas just died at Canandaigua, New York. He was 
a member of the class of 1816. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh has won for himself the distinetion of 
being perhaps the only man who evér despatched a ship on a 
journey to fetch a trunk. The occasion was the recent trip of the 
Duke and Duchess to Greece, and the trunk, which contained a 
part of the Duciess’s wardrobe, was accidentally left @& Malta. 
Instead of telegraphing to have the next steamer bring along the 
—s baggage, the Duke sent one of the vessels of the squadron 
after it. : 

—Ex-President Wooxsry, of Yale, preserves wonderful vigor, 
although nearly nimety years old. Every week-day morning 
punctually. at nine o’clock he makes a trip to the post-office at 
New Haven, an attendant following to see that he suffers no harm. 

—An odd character who frequents the ponds and marshes of 
the Greenwood Lake region in the proper season is Puttip Aber, of 
Vernon, New York, the turtle-hunter. He is over sixty years old, 
and for many seasons has made it his business to gather mud- 
turtles for customers in New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. He ships about one hundred barrels of turtles a 
year to these cities, where in many instances probably they are 


served up by hotel and restaurant keepers as “terrapin.” 


—Professor Henry Brats, a fellow of the Royal Society at Lan- . 
don, who has spent some time in travelling over New England 
and parts of Long Island in search of erratic bowlders in general 
and “rocking stones’””in particular, has found many queer speci- 
mens, but only one new rocking stone. This is at Noank, Con- 
necticut, and weighs probably about twenty-five tons. It will rock 
about six inches, and ean be readily moved by hand. 

—James Dicker, a Fannin County (Georgia) farmer, has 


“struck ile.” He has leased his farm for one hundred years to 


a marble-quarrying company, who agree to pa; him not Jess than 
$1000 nor more than $5000 a month in royalties on the marble 


quarried, 


—ALrFreD Srixe.irz, of this city, was awarded the large silver 
medal at the International Exhibition of the Productions of Ama- 
teur Photographers, recently held in Vienna. Mr. Srigetrtz is still 
a very young man, but he occupies a place in the first rank of 
the amateur photographers of both hemispheres. 


—In a recent. debate on what is known as the Senate tariff _ 


bill Senator Vasr referred in terms of the highest praise to Mr. 
Exeror Contis’s book, The Capitals of Spanish America 
(Hagpse & Broruxrs). He said, among other things, “It is one of 
the most interesting books I have ever read. It developed to me 
a vew world in South America of which I had never dreamed. 
His description of the Argentine Republic sounds like romance, 
but he gives facts and figares beyond any question.” 

—Mr. Georer W. Cui.ps, of Philadelphia, is said to have enter- 
tained more famous people in his hospitable home than any other 
private citizen of America. Kings and princes and nobles without 
number have slept under his roof, not to mention Presidents and 
generals and endless number of men of letters and others. Mr. 
CHILDS entertains in royal fashion, and when he has distinguished 
— at his country place he puts everything at their disposal. | 

e makes no demands upon their time, but his time is theirs, and 
they are permitted to go and come as they piease,to have their 
breakfast and luncheon whenever suits them best, but all are 
2 to meet at the dinner, which is the one formal meal of 
t y. 
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FINHE second day of Captain Falconer’s much-regretted tour of 
guard duty had come, and for a man so profuse in expression 
of disgust at having been compelled to assume so repugnant a 


charge, it must be confess- 
ed that his sense of duty 
was commendable in the 
highest degree. Even 
while volubly damning 
the Fates that led to his 
being left behind when 
Stuart’s cavalry were win- 
ning new laurels for them- 
selves up in Maryland, the 
captain kept a vigilant eye 


on his sentries and on all . 


the occupants of the house 
who appeared outside their 
rooms. He indulged Judge 
Armistead with another 
long dissertation — this 
morning on the extraordi- 
nary freaks of fortune that 
had held him in the back- 


ground on more than one | 


stirring campaign, and he 
showed him the draft of 
a letter he had written 
begging to be relieved at 
once of his detail in com- 
mand of the outpost at 
Hopewell Gap, whose prin- 
cipal task it was to hold 
as prisoners in their own 
house a man of such ex- 
alted and patriotic char- 
acter as Judge Armistead, 
and a woman of such rare 
loveliness of mind and 
pergon as his noble and 
deVoted daughter. As the 
fair copy of this eloquent 
appeal was not found 
among the archives of the 
War Department at Rich- 
mond some years later, it 
is possible that the origi- 
nal draft was all that was 
ever written, and that its 
purpose was to influence 
-no superiors in military 
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circles, but rather to create | 


an impression in the minds 
of those who were virtual- 
ly his prisoners. Falcon- 
er hoped that the Judge 
would tell it all to Lucy, 
and that its effect would 
be to bring her out from 
her room ready to greet 
him with tender and sym- 
pathetic smiles. Bat al- 
though the old gentleman 


him to come in. 


and take breakfast with 
him, he in the same breath 
remarked that Lucy would 
have to be excused, she 
was feeling far from well; 
and noonday came and 
not a word did he have 
with her. 

One thing had occurred 
during the night that 
caused him not a little 
speculation and anxiety. 
Old Nelse had been cau- 


tioned to sleep in the . 


house, and when Falcon- 
er went the rounds at 
nine in the evening he saw 
the veteran hostler’s gray 
woolly pate bending over 


a dim light at the kitchen. 


table. “ Aunt Bell,” the 
cook, was making some 
little dish with which she 


Co ght, 1888, by 
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THE LATE LAURENCE OLIPHANT.—(Sex Pace 7.) 


hoped, she said, to tempt Miss Lucy toeat. It occurred to Falconer 
as he glanced in at the open door, and met her smiling and good- 
natured greeting, that there was a rousing big fire in the stove, 
and rather a lavish outlay of various provender on the table. He 
was suspicious of everything he saw and heard, but feared to 


jeopard his own hopes and prospects by interference of any kind 
X. with the internal affairs of the household. After all, it might 
only be the customary exhibit of negro prodigality and improvi- 
dence. It was early in the war, and the lessons of economy and 
the scores of domestic makeshifts that were learned throughout 


Him. 
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“FALCONER SPRANG UP AND KEENLY SCRUTINIZED THE MISTY LINE OF ROAD.” 


CHARLES F. MAYER, PRESIDENT OF THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO R.R. COMPANY.—Fxrom a Puoro. sy Benpann.—(See Page 7.) 


- Ohi yes. 


the Sunny South by the spring of ’65 had not yet begun to vex 
the spirits of “ Aunt Bell” and her few satellites. Warning the 
servants on no account to attempt to cross the sentry-posts that 
night, as his men would be sure to mistake them for spies or 
prowling Yankees, and shoot, Falconer resumed his rounds among 
the guards, and gave strict injunctions to the four men posted 
about the house to permit no one to go in or out; then he visited 
his little picket-stations out on the roads, and came back to the 
piazza and his soldier slumber pretty well satisfied. | 

And yet the first thing he saw in the morning, just after day- 


break, was old Nelse, hob- 
bling in through~the or- 
chard with a basket on his 
arm. The basket was half 
full.of eggs and apples, 


and Nelse’s old face was | 


“ chuck-full,” as he would 
have expressed it, of min- 
gled innocence and con- 
cern as he listened to the 
captain’s stern interro- 
gations. Bless his heart, 
said Nelse, he hadn't 
“done nuffin,” just been 
out to get some eggs. 
How did he get out? 
“jes walked” out. 
He done cross 
the sentry’s post, but the 
gentleman was busy, and 
he “didn’t like to disturb 
him.” 


boil’ with wrath. Nelse 
said he walked out at dawn 
’cause lhe wanted to find 
where the hens were hid- 
ing their eggs; it was 
raining, and the sentry was 
trying to fix a bit of rub- 
ber blanket in: the low 
branches of an old pear- 
tree as he went out. The 
sentrv declared he hadn’t 
had his eyes off the kitch- 
en doors and windows, and 
that Nelse couldn’t have 
crossed the post when he 
said he did. The captain 
was at his wits’ end to 
solve the problem. Down 
in the bottom of his sus- 
picious soul he believed: 
that Nelse had been out 
most of the night—had 
gone somewhere with pro- 
visions, and that in all 
probability the Yankee of- 
ficer was hidden away in 
the near neighborhood. If 
he could only catch him! 
He determined, after long 
thought, to give Nelse an- 
other chance; to warn his 
men to be more alert than 
before, but to feign the 
contrary. ‘He planned to 
let Nelse out, but to follow 
him with one or two of his 
best troopers. It might 
be done that very night, 
and meantime, could he 
not see her and determine 
for himself whether she 
had been interested in the 
care and concealment of 
the mysterious Yankee? 
—whether, indeed, she 
were not interested in the 
Yankee himself ? 

But several hours be- 
fore darkness settled down 
upon the range Captain 
Falconer found himself 
and his command relieved 
from their much - anath- 
ematized duty, and in a 


Manner not at all ex- 


pected, at least as a re- 
sult of his “ application” 
exhibited that morning to 
Judge Armistead. The 
news of Lee’s ill success 
and his retreat from 
Sharpsburg to the Shen- 
andoah had put a damper 
on the high spirits of 


This made Falconer | 
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many a Virginian household, and the Armis- 
teads at Hupewell were as deeply disappoint- 
ed as any. In sympathy with the situation, 
a drizzling rain had been falling since very 
early in the morning, and a mist lung over the 
valley before their eyes, veiling the distant 
roads and fords. The Judge with his spy-glass, 
now of little use, and the captain with a map 


_ of Virginia on his knee, were seated on the 


piazza discussing the probable outcome of the 
present campaign. Moist and soaking, the fields 
rolled away down the slopes before them; wet 
and dripping. the little patches of woodland looked 
black and gloomy through the mists. The ruad 
from Hopewell straight across country to Sudley 
Springs showed like a dun-red furrow here and 
there between the fields until shrouded by the 
low-hanging clouds, and nowhere along this cheer- 
less landscape, outside the bedge within which 
the detachment was encamped, was a living ob- 
ject in sight. Nevertheless, old Hector, the New- 
foundland, lifted his head at times, prickdéd up 
his ears, and gazed attentively eastward. About 
two o'clock he sprang up from the mat near his 
master’s chair, waddled down the steps, and trot- 
ted briskly out to the road in front. Almost at 
the same moment Hannah came fluttering down 
from the second story, hesitated a moment at 
sight of Falconer, then, never interrupting the 
talk of the two gentlemen, she sought to carry 
away the spy-glass without attracting her mas- 
ter’s attention; but the captain checked her. 
* Don’t take it away, Hannah; we may want to 
use he said. 

“Miss Lucy asked for it just a minute,” stam- 
mered the girl. ‘She wants to see something.” 

Falconer sprang up and keenly scrutinized the 
misty line of road stretching away across the 
lowlands. Something in the girl’s eager face 
made-him suspicious of coming danger. Some- 
thing in his manner as he suddenly took the 
glass and adjusted it attracted the immediate 
attention of the Judge. There was an unmistak- 
able quiver and tremulousness about the captain's 
hand; there was a paler shade about his cheeks. 
It made-him think, all in, an instant, of little 
hints that had been let drop from time to time, 
vf certain impressions he had received—vague, 
shadowy, and intangible as—as those mist-veiled 
objects flitting like.ghosts alung the edge of the 
forest yonder, yet as positively pictured in his 
brain. It reminded him of a reluctant expres- 
sion once drawn from the lips of his son, « 
man who never condemned without good and suffi- 
cient reason. ‘ There is wide difference between 
the soldierly qualities of the two Falconers. 
Wayne, the elder, is born to rise to high com- 
mand, or fall in the attempt.” But this was not 
Wayne. He had gone down before the fire of 
the Western brigade on the night of Gainesville, 
and was now languishing in a Northern prison. 
This was Scott, the younger, and what he saw 
through that glass was not a pleasant sight. 
Those pallid, ghostly, dripping figures were dra- 
goons in long overcoats or rubber ponchos, and 
coming this way—the advance guard, beyond 
question, of heavier forces in their rear. 

“To horse, men! To horse!” he shouted. 
“ Sound, there, bugler, and be quick about it!” 
Then down the steps he ran and around to the 
rear of the house, where his own horse and or- 
derly werefheltered at the barn. 

Quick, from under the piazza, from the shelter 


_ of the little fruit trees, from a dozen nooks and 


corners, the gray-jacketed Rangers leaped into 
view; belts, carbine slings, spurs, gauntlets, 
were hurriedly donned, bridles and saddles were 
whipped from the low limbs of the shade-trees, or 
dragged from under the’ bushes, and, all bustle, 
iadlbent, energy, and spirit, the little detach- 
ment rushed for its horses,and presently man after 
man came trotting out to the roadway in front, and 
the ranks were rapidly formed by their young 
sergeant. All athrill with martialenthusiasm by 
this time, the Judge was standing on the piazza 
shouting encouragement and applause. Lucy, 
breathless with kindred emotion, had hastened 
down and was clinging to his side. The captain 
came riding around from the barn, and at sight 
of her. straightened gallantly up in his saddle, 
and gave her a soldier's salute with his gauntlet ; 
then, as though sudden impulse possessed him, 
reined about and rode to the foot of the steps. 
** It is an advance in force, I doubt not, Miss Lucy, 
and there are fifty times our number in our front, 
but the Warrenton Rangers will glory in show- 
ing you their mettle. Some one has betrayed 
to them the presence of my little outpost here, 
and they hope to cut us off. We'll cut our way 
through.” 

“Well, but, captain,” suggested the Judge, 
“there don’t seem to be many of them as yet. 
You can easily slip back here through the Gap, 


and get around to your comrades in that way.” 


Why do you think there are so many ?” 

“They would not venture this far except in 
strong furce. No doubt, if we could only see, 
the whole country in front of Thoro’fare is filled 
with them. If it is so, then we may have to fall 
back through Hopewell; but my Rangers never 
yet went back except before overwhelming odds. 
Ready »” he asked, as the lieutenant rode up with 
soldierly salute. 

“ All ready, captain.” 

“Very well. You take your platoon from the 
right and trot out and check those fellows till 
we see what they’re made of.” 

All eagerness and spirit, the young soldier 
obeyed. He was a Virginia boy, brave as they 
make them, and it was his first chance; his cheek 
flushed, his eye kindled as he glanced up one 
moment at Miss Armistead’s glowing face. Her 
beauty seemed to inspire him with double rage 
for battle. Never heeding or listening to the 


captain’s promise to “support him,” he struck . 


spurs to his charger, wheeled short about, 
and viattered out to the impatient troop. An- 
other moment he and the platoon had disappear- 
ed among the trees down the road te the right. 
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The rain seemed holding up. The clouds to 
the west were breaking, and presently, as Falcouer 
bowed low over the pommel and rode out to his 
men, the watchers on the piazza saw that the 
sunbeams were bursting here and there in brill- 
iant little shafts of gold through the drifting 
veil. One of these broad shafts of glistening 
color fell full on that dun-red furrow crossing 
the valley eastward, and then the shadowy, spec- 
tral horsemen a mile away stood forth in bold 
relief. Ay! there were the pale blue capes of 
the cavalry overcoats. There in their midst 
fluttered the little guidon—the stars and stripes in 
miniature. In front of them, well out acruss tle 
fields, rode wary troopers peering into the bridle- 
paths and wood roads, watchful aguinst surprise. 
Behind them, several hundred yards, covering the 
road until it disappeared among the distant 
woods, marched a compact column of cavalry. 
No man could say how many more there were. 
Those in sight were enough to swallow alive, the 
soldiers said, the little detachment sent down to 
challenge and check them. 

Too late now! Young Virginia has received 
his orders, disappeared, and though Falconer has 
time to send a sergeant at the gallop to recall 
the youngster, and though he himself promptly 
moves his troop by the right flank, he gets no 
farther than the crossing of the Hopewell road. 
The Armisteads believe he has gune to the sup- 
port of his subaltern as he promised, but it seeins 
hot. 

All of a sudden, down at the front they see 
commotion amovg those leading and widely dis- 
persed troopers. Then that they are opening fire ; 
then whirling about and scurrying for protection. 
Then the next thing that comes into view is a 
dark line, a little party of horsemen following a 
single leader, and, all unsupported, all undaunted 
by the odds against them, duwn the road they go 
in headlong charge. Twenty Virginians dashing 
recklessly into the teeth of an advancing regi- 
ment. There is dne moment of wild yells, of 
sputtering hoofs, of stirring trumpet calls; the 
horsemen are all intermingled in a surging mass 
in the muddy road, and then the whole Federal 
column seems to take the trot and sweep resist- 
lessly forward: Four or five dingy gray jackets 
and plumed felt hats come riding lamely back, 
pursued by a score of sabres or popping revolvers, 
and the young Virginian has carried out, accord- 
ing to the best of his inexperienced ideas on the 
subject, the captain’s orders to “check those 
fellows ”’—but he may look in vain for the prom- 
ised supports. Falconer has seen enough of the 
fight to warrant him in a rapid trot through 
Hopewell Pass, and the household at the home- 
stead has no longer a jailer. 

A riderless horse comes galloping up the rvad 
and into the gate. No one knows to whom he 
belongs, but vld Nelse is on hand and speedily 
leads him around to the barn. 


XI. 

For nearly two hours that afternoon there was 
clamor and scurry down the range. Several 
squadrons of Uniun cavalry, at rapid trot, swept 
through the mountain road below the home- 
stead, their trumpets echoing their liveliest peals 
among ‘the rocky heights, but the main body 
seemed to concentrate ou Thoro’fare, where ve- 
hement defense was made, and where charge 
after charge was necessary before the Gap was 
carried. The sun had come out warm and clear, 
and, unable to restrain his desire to see all that 
could be seen, and anxious to learn the fate of 
the little platoon of Virginians who had so dar- 
ingly challenged the advancing host, the Judge 
tuok his cane and trudged sturdily forth, announ- 
cing his intention of going down to the field below 
the heights, where some burial parties could be 
seen at work. It was almost sunset when ‘the 
sound of distant firing and cheers and trumpet 
calls at last died away in the south; the clouds 
lifted from the valley, and the roofs and wails of 
far-away villages and hamlets gleamed in the 
radiance of the declining orb, or blushed in the 
glow of. the reddening skiés. Lucy Armistead 
leaned against the old white balustrade, looking 
out once more upon the gorgeous panorama of 
the broad valley, lovelier than ever after its Jong 
immersion in the rain-clouds. All seemed still 
and peaceful again except the sight of those pyg- 
ny parties digging shallow little trenches down 
there in the fields. Nearly two hours had her 
father been gone, and she was beginning to feel 
strangely nervous and ill at ease. She had sent 
for Nelse, but Nelse had disappeared ; so had the 
horse; and something told her that he had gone 
to their late guest and patient—that if possible 
he would bring him back. All day long her heart 
had been filled with wretched anxiety. Nelse 
had, indeed, succeeded during the night in run- 
ning the blockade and carrying food and blankets 
to the fugitive, but he brought back word that he 
seemed “ porely,” aud had evidently suffered se- 


-verely. For nearly a month he had been her 


helpless and dependent charge. To her nursing 
and care and ceaseless atteution he owed per- 
haps his life itself—he had not hesitated to say 
so; he had done more—he had striven to assure 
her that everything life might bring to him—for- 
tune, fame, honor—all the depth and devotion of 
his love he would lay at her feet; but she had 
ee rudely checked—she would not listen to 
im 


And now his friends and comrades were here 
in force, and soon must come to claim their own. 
No longer was he hers to do with as she chose. 
Henry’s once intimate and confidential friend, he 
had been intrusted to her care when life and 
liberty were the forfeit of her lack of vigilance. 
Whatever had been the cause of the estrange- 
ment that had arisen between them in their col- 
lege days, the brother had assured her that the 
Yeud was ignored when they met at Richmond, 
and now, at the possible cost of his commission 
in service, he had snatched the wounded sel- 
dier from the jaws of captivity and hidden him 


x 


under the refuge of his father’s roof. There, 
well her woman’s heart assured her, Henry’s 
frieud became her lover ; he who sought the de- 
feat and downfall of her people would have won 
her for his wife. Tremblingly, in one brief in- 
tervicw before he was spirited away in the black- 
ness of the night, he had begged her pardon for 
the kisses he rained upon her hand, but told her 
it was love that drove him mad—and she would 
hear no more. 

Twilight came; then hoof-beats and voices 
down the road; the jingle of scabburds and a 
trumpet call. Another little coluunn of Union 
cavalry turned into the winding Pass and went 
clattering up the Gap. Silence again, and then 
a halting, feeble footfall in the darkening hallway 
behind her. Her little hands clasped tightly 
round the railing; ber heart seemed to stand 
still one instant, then to beat tumultuously. She 
knew it must be Kearpny—returned to her once 
more. 
Slowly, painfully he reached the threshold, and 
stood there leaning against the doorway, irreso- 
lute, gazing at her with all his heartin his eyes. At 


first she could not—at last she Aad to—turn and . 


greet him, for his silence frightened her. One 
glance at his face and she almost sprang to his 
side. 

“Oh, how you must have suffered! Sit here,” 
she said, rapidly drawing toward him the Judge’s 
easy-chair. “No. Sit down!” she insisted, as 
he held back and tried to speak. With her own 
hand she half guided, half supported him until, 
obeying her, he sank exhausted into the seat. 
Then she hastened to her father’s study, and pre- 
seutly reappeared with a goblet in her hand. 
“ Drink,” she said, and held it to his lips until 
he had drained the last drop. 

“Ts that my stirrup-cup?” at last he ques- 
tioned, smiling faiutly. 

* Your friends are here, or all around here, as 
you doubtless know, but you are in no condi- 
tion to travel. Father will insist that you re- 
main until you are.” 

“My regiment is among those fellows, some- 
where; and even were they not here I could no 
longer stay. Even were I able to send word at 
once to those who are doubtless mourning me at 
home, I would not spend another night under 
this roof, even though in going I offended so cour- 
teous a gentleman as your father. You alone 
have power to bid me go or stay, and you have 
shown me all too plainly that my presence here 
is most distressing to you.” 

She was standing there before him, a light 
mantle wrapped about her shoulders. She was 
looking far away. She could not trust herself 
to gaze down into the pleading eyes uplifted to 
her face. His faltering accents, the piteous weak- 
ness of his voice, were almost more than she could 
bear. 
“I do not want you to go until you are well,” 
at last she murmured. 

‘““Ah! That is where it hurts,” he broke forth, 
impulsively. “That is woman’s compassion— 
pity—for mere physical suffering. You would 
have me stay until strength was restored to mus- 
cle and limb. I would have you bid me stay for- 
ever, or at least until you would go with me to 
the world’s end. I—lI have learned here to love 
you with every fibre of my being, to live only in 
the touch of your sweet hand, the smile of your 
exquisite face. No! no! I will speak, Lucy. You 
shall not turn from ine now. Oh, for God’s sake 
do not go, or you will break my heart,” he pleaded 
as she would have rushed past lim into the house. 
He seized her dress with one feeble, clutching 
hand, and drew its folds toward him until both 
could clasp it. “Nay. I’m going this night. 
Tis no disgrace, dishonor, to any woman, North or 
South, to be loved as I love you, and with me ’tis 
life or death. I tell you my whole heart; my 
very soul is filled with one infinite longing, one 
passionate love for you who have nursed me back 
to life. Ob, my darling! my beautiful! was it. 
only to toss it aside in contempt that you aroused 
it all? Lucy! Lucy! Can nothing plead for me? 
Can nothing bring me the right to stay? Speak 
to me. I’m not the man to shrink from Fate. 
I will know why it is you spurn and shrink from 
me. Do you hate all Northern men so bitterly 
that I must be only alien, enemy, and stranger 
from this time forth? Tell me.” And now he 
had seized her hand, but this she would not 
brook, and wrenched it almost violently away. 

“JT never gave you grounds for such a feel- 
ing toward me,” she faltered. ‘I strove to make 
you see—to make you understand it was all 
impossible.” 

“ But why—why? I know all this. Heaven 
knows it is needless to remind me of the way 
you avoided and shrank from me from the first 
moment I was mad enough to betray myself! 
That does not satisfy—that does not explain. 
My race is as proud and as prominent as your 
own. Your brother held no friendship equal to 
mine; we were closest friends—devoted friends 
until a silly, boyish quarrel parted us for a time. 
I am a Northerner, and true to my flag and the 
Union. You are Virginian, and hold us as ene- 
mies. But this war cannot last forever. We are 
one people. Time and again did not our fore- 
fathers fight in civil feud, sometimes on opposite, 
sometimes on the same side, only to be the strong- 
er and better friends till now? Will not this 
quarrel end as all such dissensions have ever 
ended? We were together when the Red and 
White Roses battled for the crown. We fought 
each other hard when the Stuarts strove against 
the House of Hanover. You were Roundheads 
when we were Cavaliers; you were with Wash- 
ington when many of mine still wore the scarlet 
of King George, though our name had hated the 
house from which he sprung. Civil war has come 
upon us again. We battle for the Union, you for 
its disruption; but no nation will let such strife 
go on forever. Lucy! Lucy! I cannot stay, and 

y by day fall deeper and deeper in the toils of a 

hopeless Joye, God knows if I go this night, my 
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heart bides here. Think, think, sweet one; have 
you no word of hope for me—not one ?” 

Still she stood there, her bosom heaving now, 
her head averted, drooping; her eyes—though 
he saw them not—brimming with tears. His 
pleading would have moved a stony heart if it 
lay but in a woman’s breast, and hers was young 
and pure and tender, and longing to love and to 
be loved. She strove to speak, but words would 
not come just then. There rose up before her 
the memory of that last talk with Henry; of 
something he once had half confided before that 
time, and so long as her brother’s words could 
live in her heart, no other answer would she give 
the man whose very life seemed hanging on her 
words, 

She started suddenly from his side. There 
was a rustle in the shrubbery close at hand; a 
smothered exclamation as though a man had 
stumbled, then muffled footfalls, then silence. 

“Some one was there—listening !”’ she exclaim- 
ed, startled and trembling. “I’m sure I saw a 
figure go skulking off toward the orchard— 
through there,” she pointed. 

Kearny had risen painfully, and now once again 
stood close at her side. | 

“No one who can do you harm,” he said, 
“As for me, I am past harming if vou will not 
answer me. Lucy, you are no vain coquette, 
toving with a man’s strong love to feed a wo- 
man’s vanity. Day by day I have had no thought, 
no study but you, and I would stake my soul on 
your truth.” 

“It is because—because you’ve had no other 
study that you think as you do,” she quickly 
spoke, the woman in her seizing at the chance. 
“When once again you are among your own, 
*twill not be so.” 

“Among my own!” he echoed, indignantly. 
“Among my own! You are no true woman if 
you do not well realize this day that on all this 
earth there lives but one I crave to call my 
own. You shall not trifle with me, Lucy. I 
must have my answer now, though it send me 
from you in desolation. You do not love me— 
that I know; but is there reason, good reason, 
why I should never win you? Zook at me! Oh, 
my «darling! though I read my death-warrant in 
your eyes, I will see them once more,” and with 
his tcembling hands he turned and lifted her 


‘sweet pale face until it was close to his —so 


haggard, so roughly bearded now, yet so elo-: 
quent and glorified with the strength and fervor 
of a man’s love. 

“ Now tell me. Is there reason ?” 

“Do you not know it— yourself?” she an- 
swered at last, and her tear-dimmed eyes gazed 
full into his. | 

He started as though stung. 3 

“Oh, my God! I was told—I was sure— 
Lucy! do you mean there is another ?” 

She trembled now from head to foot. His 
shaking hands dropped helpless&. He waited, 
breathless, for her answer, and at last it came: 

“You know—you ought to know—there is | 
another.” And then she turned and fled. 

He leaned against the balcony for support. 
All his strength, such as it was, had left him 
now. All his manhood, pride, vehemence, will, 
and passion seemed crushed and broken. He 
bowed his head upon his arm, trying to think, 
trving to understand, while al] seemed reeling 
about him. What was it Hannah had told him ? 
Certainly there were men who sought her hand; | 
certainly she had admirers, but not one for 
whom she cared a straw. He had not sought 
to pry into her secrets, but after she withdrew 
herself from his society, Hannah had chattered 
ceaselessly, and he could not but listen. And 
yet—after all—after all, with her own lips she 
had told him he ought to know—it was his 
right to know—there was another who stood 
between him and the hope of his life. What 
were wounds, suffering, delirium, death — to 
this ? 

Then there came a moment or two in which 
he heard nothing—saw ‘nothing. He was very 
weak, and the privation and exposure of the 
last forty-eight hours had done their work, only | 
to be supplemented by a blow like this. Did 
he fall? He could not tell. He was dazed, con- 
fused, wandering. Was it all a dream? Here 
he lay once more in the big arm-chair, a soft 
hand bathing his forehead; that same sweet, ex- 
quisite face with a world of anxiety and ten- 
derness in the violet eyes gazing into his as 
he wearily opened his own; old Nelse standing 
by his side, pouring forth voluble expression of 
sympathy. Was it possible that for one instant 
before consciousness fully returned he felt the 
pressure of warm, soft lips upon his forehead ? 
It was all so vague, so dreamy. Looking up, 
he saw once more the face he loved. But ’twas 
all true. She must have meant what she said. 
There was the very look in her eyes, the very 
expression that hovered about her mouth. 

“Go back now, Nelse,” he heard her say, 
“and find your master. It is time he had re- 
turned.” 

Then came trampling hoofs, clattering sabres, 
jingling spurs. Half a score of horsemen rode 
into the enclosure. Three dismounted and rapid- 
ly ascended the steps, two in the uniform of offi- 
cers of the Union cavalry halted short as though 
stunned at sight of the recumbent figure before 
them and the slight, girlish form at its side; the 
third, in civilian dress, kept a little in the back- 
ground. It was this last one who was first to 
speak. 

‘Gentlemen, are you satisfied? Did I tell the 
truth 

“Kearny!” exclaimed the foremost officer. 


‘““My God! Js this you?” Then he turned. 


“There is no alternative, major ?” 
“None, sir. Carry out your orders.” 
“Lieutenant Kearny, you will prepare to re- 
turn with us at once—a prisoner in close ar- 
rest.” 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HOW THE SERGEANT SHOT 
THE BEAR. 


Ws had not tarried long after supper that even- 
ing by the smoky fire in front of the command- 


ing officer’s tent, for a damp cold wind was blow. 


ing, and the nd was wet and soft from the 
rain that had been falling all through the day’s 
march, and we were glad to seek the shelter of 
our canvas houses soon after “retreat.” Rain 
began to fall again too; we could hear it patter- 
ing against the walls of our tent and hissing on 
the hot. chimney-pipe of our “Sibley” stove, in 
which a wood fire was crackling and blazing away 
merrily. How it did rain, too!—only as it can rain 
away out there in the Northwestern wilderness, 
rattling like volleys of bird-shot as. the gusty 
winds swept it over the plain from the gullies in 
the foot-hills. Peeping out through the flaps of 
the tent for a moment, we peered into the gloom 
over beyond the lines of dripping horses, tethered 
between the wagons, to the quarters of the imen, 
rising cone-shaped masses of yellow light, bright 
in contrast with the blackness beyond, the shad- 
ows of the inmates moving, ghost-like, against 
their luminous sides. Above the rush of the rain 
and the soughing of the wind we could hear the 
restless pawing of the horses, and the steady 
plashing tramp of the sentries as they paced 
their beats in the wet grass, mingled with the 
subdued murmur of the men’s voices and the roar 
of the little stream by which our camp was pitch- 
ed. As we drew in our heads again and closed 
up tightly our canvas doorway, “ taps” was being 
sounded—tie bugle notes not rising and falling 
sweetly and plaintively as on the still calm air of 
a suinmer’s evening, but wildly crying out, swept 
and torn by the rushing winds. 
* Most uncomfortably wet and cold as it was out- 
side, we were snug and warm enough, the Cap- 
tain and I, as, stretched out at full length on our 
couches of furs and blankets, we smoked our pipes 
and chatted together by the dim light of the lan- 
tern. swinging from the tent pole. 

* A warm nest for a night like this, and 
what a splendid fur this is!” I remarked, running 
my fingers through the long glossy hair of the 
great bear-skin on which I was lying, and which, 
with two buffalo-robes spread on a tent fly on the 
ground underneath it, and several heavy woollen 
army blankets for a covering, formed as com- 
fortable a bed as one could well wish for. 

“ And a devilish shot that brought that 
fellow down,” said the Captain, lazily turning his 
eyes toward me and sucking at his pipe. “The 
bear that wore that coat was killed by Sergeant 
Wattman—you know him, that tall blond chap 
that rides the big white-faced bay—a dooved good 
soldier WaLTMAN is, too, and the best hunter in 
the whole outfit. He can find game when nobody 
else can; hunting seems to come natural to him, 
just like eating. No, I don’t believe Waitman 
ever drinks anything—maybe a glass of beer 
now and then—but I never knew of his touching 
spirits; he’s always got a pipe in his mouth, 
though, every chance he gets, and hunts when- 
_ ever he can get a pass. Those hounds that were 
ranging ahead of the column this morning be- 
long to him, and they’re the keenest dogs after 
bear I ever saw in my life. Yes, there used to 
be lots of hear around this country some three 
or four years ago, and there are plenty of them 
yet, higher up in the mountains. Why, they 
killed a big fellow—weighed about six hundred 

unds, so-they told me—right in the post at 

llis. He was rummaging about the place where 
the men threw the leavings and that sort of stuff 
from the kitchens, and having a glorious time of 
it, when the sentry or some soldier or other 
heard the row he was making and gave the 
alarm. It was the last dinner that bear ever ate. 
How did I come to get the skin you are lying on ? 
Why, as I told you, Sergeant Watrman killed 
that fellow, and had the good taste to make me 
a present of him. You see, the Sergeant and I 
have always been the best of friends. He’s serv- 
ing his fourth enlistment with me now; came to 
the regiment as a recruit about the same time I 
joined from the ‘ Point,’ and we’ve been together 
ever since. He’s always doing me some 
turn or another. Once when I was a young ‘sub’ 


and Watrman was a corporal, I think, my troop , 


was off on a scout. We were out for four 
months without even seeing a house, and when 
finally we turned our faces toward the post again 
you can imagine that we were a pretty hard-look- 
ing crowd. Everything in the way of clothing 
was patched and pieced with canvas or buckskin ; 
hats were simply shapeless pieces of felt, the 
brims and worn, and as to color—inde- 
scribable. I was a dandy in those days, and 
had started off in a Hatfield blouse and im- 
maculate breeches and boots. When the C. 0. 


sent me ahead with three or four men—W4At_LrT- ~ 


MAN was one of them—to announce the return 
of the command and arrange for some. busi- 
ness connected with it—I’ve forgotter exactly 
what—my blouse was a regular harlequin’s jack- 
et, and my beautiful ‘cords’ so patched with 
pieces of blanket and leather as to have lost all 
resemblance to the natty garment that I had 
marched out with. I tell you it did us good one 
evening to ride up to the — opened door 
of a ranch a day’s ride the post; and for 
the first time in months we had something really 
good-to eat, and slept under shelter. You're 
always more or less restless, you know, first 
time you sleep in a house after being in the field 
for some time, and 
to find a light in my room, r. WALTMAN Si 

ting on shan hae sewing away at my blouse. The 
faithful fellow had taken what _ left of the 
blue of his own coat, and was patching up mine 
with it, so that, as he expressed it, ‘The Looten- 
ant needn’t feel awkward about facing the la- 
dies when he rides into the post to-morrow.’ It 
was only a simple thing to do, perhaps, but I was 
touched at the man’s friendliness and his pride 
in his officer. We've been together in many-a 
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hard march, and plenty of fighting, including the 
76 campaign, when we ate the Sergeant’s horse; 
and you get kind of attached to a fellow like 
that. That’s so! I haven’t told vou how he 
killed that particular bear. I’m getting garru- 
lous—must be growing old. Well, the way of it 
was this: We were lying in camp about forty 
miles west of this, right at the beginning of the 
foot-hills. That was—let me see—in the fall of 
81 or ’°82. There wasn’t much to do except to 
scout around on the lookout for bands of Indians 
on horse-stealing raids into one another’s reser- 
vations, when one day the mail-carrier came in, 
minus horse, mail, and arms, and almost without 
clothing, and reported that he had been held 
up and robbed by a party of a dozen or so of 
tramps, of whicl: the country near the railroad, 
then being laid, was full. I sent off my ‘aub’ 
with a detachment to hunt the thieves down, 
and Wattman was in the detail. They had 
a long and. hard ride, but lost the trail of 
the robbers, owing to a heavy rain, and gave 
up the pursuit and started back for camp. They 
had penetrated pretty far into the hills, but 
Wattan knew the country pretty well, and acted 
as guide to conduct the party back by a short- 
eut, They were within three or four miles of 
camp, and passing through a cajion, leading the 
horses, for the trail was very steep and exceeding- 
ly slippery. Wa.tman was leading to show the 
way, the lieutenant came immediately behind 
him, and the men were strung out in the rear, 
making their way through the narrow gorge as 
best they could. That cafion isn’t a verv long 
oue, but it is very narrow, and the trail runs 
along a ledge on one side from which the rock 
rises perpendicularly for a couple of hundred feet. 
Hardly a break marks the surface of the cliff for 
a mile or so. Well, as I was saying, the Ser- 
geant was leading, and happening to cast his 
eyes upward, there sheer above him, looking 
down over the precipice, and balancing itself on 
the very edge, he saw the head and part of the 
body of a bear. It took him a moment or two to 
realize what the object really was, for at that 
distance, and directly above him, just a dark 
mass against the sky, it might easily have been 
mistaken for part of the rock, but unfortunately 
for his security, Mr. Bear was wagging his head 
from side to side, and it was probably this slight 
motion that first attracted the Sergeant’s atten- 
tion. To stop, hold up one hand in warning, and 
yank his carbine from the boot was the work 
of an instant. ‘May I shoot, sir?’ to the lieu- 
tenant. ‘ Yes, if you think you can hit him!’ 
The Sergeant raised his piece almost perpendic- 
ularly—for the bear was nearly directly over him 
—glanced along the sights, and fired. Well, i 


his election as President of the Consolidation Coal 
Company, a large corporation which owns over 
twenty thousand acres of coal lands in the 

"a Creek region of Maryland. It has a 
capital ohover $10,000,000, and it mines upward 
of 1,000;000 tons of coal a year, being the largest 
prodacer of bituminous coal in this country. Con- 
nected with thia corporation is the Cumberland 
and Pennsylvania Railroad, of which Mr. Mayer 
is President. In his management of these prop- 


erties Mr. Mayer’s conspicuous ability achieved - 


the most gratifying results. He is one of the 
rich men of Baltimore. He is connected with 
various cor ions in Maryland in the capacity 
of director or president, and he is President of 
the Susquehgnna and Tide-water Canal compa- 
nies of the Reading system.. His brother-in-law 
is Mr. Grorex De B. Ker, ex-President of the 
Philadelphia and Reading road, President of the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Iron Com- 
pany, and also a director in the Baltimore and 
Ohio Company, which gets its-New York connec- 
tions through the Philadelphia and Reading. 
Mr. Mayer is a co-executor and trustee of the 
estate of the late-T. Harrison Garretr. 

The recent change in the Baltimore and Ohio 
presidency was the work of the Garrett interests 
combined with other large stockholders. Nearly 
all of the stock of the road is held in Baltimore, 
and a very large part of it is owned by the Gar- 
RETTS and some half-dozen others, whose desire, 
as executed by WitLiam F. Frick, Esq., Mr. Ropert 
Garretr’s father-in-law, was to place the execu- 
tive direction of the property in the hands of a 
man more ly identified with Baltimore 
interests. Mr. Mayer accepted the position only 
after considerable pressure. There is every con- 
fidence in his ability to manage the road and 
build up its finances from the misfortunes which 


. overtook the company in 1887. He will have 


control of over sixteen hundred miles of rvad 
and of the expenditure of about $80,000 a day. 
The salary of the place is $25,00v. 

Mr. Mayer lives handsomely but quietly in 
Baltimore. His time is almost entirely given up 
to business, and he is as well known in a ‘busi- 
ness way in New York and Philadelphia as he is 
in Baltimere. . He is considered the best-posted 
man in the soft-coal trade in this country. He is 
a great organizer and a very shrewd financier. 


ROSELAND. 


A tanp of purpling dawns and twilight dews, 
Of radiant sunrise and of midnight gloom; 
Where fairest flowers, the rose and lily, bloom, 

And violets their faint perfumes diffuse, 


those horses. didn’t stand right up on en ne _Xet side by side with nightshade’s breath ; 


plunge about in terror—it’s a wonder none of ’ei 
slipped off the ledge into the stream below—when 
that bear came tumbling right down the face of 
the cliff, and struck on the trail just in front of 
the Sergeant’s horse, stone-dead! for Wattman's 
bullet had hit him right back of and under the 
lower jaw, and had torn right up into the brute’s 
brain. He proved to be a splendid silver-tip; pity 
the fur hadn’t attained full winter growth yet, but 
it was pretty late in the fall and the hair was 
fairly long and thick. Now I call that a remark- 
ably good shot, don’t you? Yes, he was a ‘calk- 
er,’ that bear. We had no means of weighing 
him, but he would have scaled close on to eight 
hundred pounds, I think. The men took a couple 
of the mules when they got back to camp—it 
wasn’t very far off, you know—and rigged up 
some sort of contrivance to bring the big. beast 
in. The Sergeant had him taken directly to my 
tent and gave him to me, ‘ proud as a goat with 
a scarlet coat.’” 

The Captain knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
yawned, and stretched himself. ‘“ By Jove! I’ve 
yarned you almost to sleep, you can hardly keep 
your eyes open. Douse the glim, my boy, it’s 
nearest to vou. Taps have gone ago, and 
the ‘Old Man’ is the devil and all for an early 
start in the morning. Good-night, and don’t 
dream about bears.” Saying which, my worthy 
host buried himself deep in his blankets, and we 
were both soon enjoying the deep and refreshing 
sleep born of a hard day’s march. 

Rorvs F. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE 
B. AND O. RAILROAD. 


Mr. Cuarces F. Mayer, who succeeds Mr. Sam- 
UEL Spencer a8 President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, has been aptly described as the 
busiest man in Baltimore. He is full of nervous 
energy, and he brings into his work an untiring 
perseverance. In | appearance he is 


persona 
~about five feet eleven inches tall, of a large frame, 
though thin, with prominent features and sharp 


eyes. He is about fifty-six years old. He comes 
of an old Baltimore family of German and Dutch 
extraction. The first of the family to arrive in 
this country was Curisttan Mayer, who settled 
in Baltimore shortly after the Revolutionary war. 
The Mayers have always been prominent in Mary- 
land affairs, either as lawyers or literary. men or 
merchants. They have all been. connected with 
large enterprises. Lewis Mayer, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, was a noted lawyer, 
and one of the first men to develop the anthra- 
cite coal regions of Pennsylvania. It was.while 
his parents were temporarily residing in Penneyl- 
vania that CHargtes F. Mayer was born. He re- 
ceived a solid education, and became a clerk in 
the office of his uncle, Frepxeicx Kose, who 
was at that time a leading merchant in Balti- 
more. He attended largely to the foreign trade 
of the house, and visited South America, return- 
ing, after two years, to become the head of the 
firm. In 1865, in company with Baltimore capi- 
talists, he organized the Despard Coal Company, 
with mines at Clarksburg, West Virginia. His 
success in the management of this concern led to 


where mews 
The eagle his sky-tempting strength, but yet 
Where arrows feather; land of all regret, 
Or sweetest joy that man may gain or lose. 


A land of hope and yet of dark despair, 
Where dewy rose-mist slowly melts away 
In mornitig brightness to the perfect day 
Serene, unclouded, save by isles of white, 
Or gathers into folds of blackness all the air, 
And brings the tempest and the starless night. 
H. T. 


THE LATE JAMES N. MATTHEWS. 


James N. Matruews, who died in Buffalo on 
December 20th, had long been prominent in that 
city as a newspaper editor and proprictor. His 
iliness dated from early in September last, and he 
had been for several weeks in the care of phy- 
sicians at Atlantic City, hoping the change of air 
might be beneficial. When his case seemed hope- 
less he was taken back to Buffalo, as he wislied 
to end his days at home. 7 

Mr. Marruews was a native of England, having 
been born in Suffolk in 1828. He learned the 
printer’s trade when a boy, and in his eighteenth 
year came tu this country, making Buffalo his 
home. Taking up the printer’s calling in that 
city, he was made, a year later, foreman of the 
establishment connected with the Commercial 
Advertiser. In consequence of his youth his 
associates then called him, satirically, “the old 
man.” But Matruews was a spirited youth, and 
soon fell into disagreement with his employers. 
Accordingly he left the office, predicting that 
when he returped it would be as a proprietor. 

It required a period of thirteen years to bring 
about the fulfilment of this prophecy. During 
those years he published a short-lived newspaper 
called the Journal of Commerce, was foreman of 
the job office of the Buffalo Zzpress, and then a 
partner in that office, the firm being Ciapp, Mar- 
THEWs, & Co, About the year 1860 he returned 
to the Cosmercial as a partner, the firm eventu- 
ally becoming composed of himself and Jamzs D. 
Warren. This partnership survived until 1877, 
Mr. Marruews being the editor of the paper. In 
the latter year, after'a very: successful partner- 
ship, Mr. MarrHews and Mr. Warren disagreed 
as to which candidate the paper should support 
for Mayor of Buffalo. Mr.Warren favored 
Becker, and Mr. Marrusws the “ citizens’ ” can- 
didate. The result was a dissolution of the part- 
nership, Mr. Warren retaining the Commercial, 


and Mr. Marruxws in the following year baying - 


the Kzpress, which was then in very reduced cir- 


cumstances. 

Mr. Marrnews became at once an independent 
journalist, declaring that, while in national affairs 
his paper would be Repablican, his suppoft in 
local and State politics would go to the best.men. 
Very soon after this he had the satisfaction of 
contributing, in a Republican county, to the elec- 
tion of the Democratic candidate for County 
Treasurer, while in 1881/ he bolted the Republi- 
can nomination for Mayor, and gave all the influ- 
ence of his newspaper in favor of the election of 

\ 


7 


Grover CLEVELAND to the office. The importance | 
of Mr. CuxveLanp’s success in that campaign has 
now become a fact familiar to all. The share of 
Mr. Matruews in the turn which events took was 
undoubtedly large. When Mr. CLEvELAND was 
nominated for Governor the zpress gave him a 
vigorous support. The methods by which Judge 
Forerr had been nominated was a powerful in- 
centive to Mr. Marruews’s attitude in that cam- 
paign. His support of Mr. CixveLanp ended, 
however, about a year later. In national politics 
he was still, as always,a Republican. He had 
never held.a political office properly so called. 
The nearest he came to it Was to serve as dele- 
gate at large in the Republican National Con- 
ventions of 1872 and 1876, | 


--— 


LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 
Laurence OvipHant, who died in London on 
the 23d of December, was fifty-nine years-old, 
having been born in 1829. He was the son of 
Sir Anrnony Oxtpnant, Chief-Justice of Cevlon. 
It was the father’s intention that Laurence 


- should enter the India service. The son went to 


India in 1850, was attached to the Nepaulese 
mission, and went as far as the borders of Thibet. 
OLiPHaNt’s first writing was descriptive of his 
Indian impressions, whicli were published under 
the title of A Journey to Katimandhu. Returning 
to England, he became a member of the Scottish 
bar. But Ovipnanr was not inclined to accept 
any fixed occupation, and in 1852 made a long . 
journey through Russia, and in 1853 The Russian 
Shores of the Black Sea was issued. Having been 
appointed private secretary to the Earl of Elgin, 
he visited the United States, his attention being 
mainly devoted to the Northwest.. The storv of 
his wanderings he gave in Minnesola and the Far 

‘est. Asa personal friend of Omak Pasha, after 
the war with Russia he wrote an account of the 
conflict, under the title of The Transcaucasian 
Campaign under ‘Omar Pasha. In 1857 he 
joined his former chief the Earl of Elgin, and was 
his historiographer in China, and then wrote A 
Narrative of the Karl of Elgin’s Mission to China 
and Japan. In 1861 Mr. OxipHant was chargé 
Waffaires in Japan. While acting as the repre- 
sentative of England he was attacked in his own 
house by some Japanese fanatics, and only es- 
caped by a miracle. The ceiling of the room 
being low, prevented the assassins from cutting 
down Mr. Oxipnant with a sweep of their swords. 
It was during the last fifteen years that Mr. Or- 
PHANT devoted most of his time to a personal 
study of Palestine. All Jews should respect Mr. 
OLIPHANT, who took the liveliest interest in their 
present condition. Huifa, or Lise in Modern 
Palestine, published by Haxper & Brortuens, is 
among the most remarkable of his books. The 
discoveries he made in Judea of monuments of 
the past and the remnants of Senjitic life still ex- 
isting are very curious, As a novelist Mr. Oxt- 
PHANT’S style is excellent, and he wrote in the 
current language of to-day, and never was stilted. 
By comparison with modern English romance 
writing, a leading place is due to Altiora Peto 
and The Tender Recollections of Irene Macyilli- 
cuddy. 

Busy as was Mr. OxrpHant as a traveller and 
writer, he occupied his mind with the politics of 
his country, and was.a member of Parliament 
from a Scottish borough from 1865 to 1868. 
Laurence having very much at heart 
the better education of the people (it makes no 
difference whether his plans were visionary or 
not), his efforts were always directed so as to at- 
tain the highest ends for his fellow-men. In the 
last years of his life, in one of his publications, 
he wrote of those thoughts occupying his atten- 
tion, which were somewhat of a mystical charac- 
ter. Mr. visited the United States in 
the early part of this vear, his business having to 
do with the publication of his last work, Scten- 
lifie Religion. . Mr. OtipHant’s books should last, 
especially those of travel and adventure, for he 
was not alone a quick observer, but wrote of what 
he saw in a singularly interesting and graphic 
manner. 
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FROM CAMP TO CAPITAL. 


Wasnineton has become a centre of fashion, 

and of the dissipations that fashion patronizes. 
The restless, active, persistent toilers after plea- 
sure have discovered in the capital a new sauce 
for their jaded palates. The names and faces 
that are familiar at Newport, Bar Harbor, and 
Lenox, at Tuxedo and the Countrv Club, are print- 
ed in the social chit-chat of the Washington Sun- 
day newspapers. A change has come over 
the spirit of the quiet city on the Potomac, and 
the old beaux and beauties who were jolted over 
the muddy roads of the capital village before 
the war, as they performed their simple social 
duties, would be astonished by the clatter and 
bustle, the flashing chariots, and the superb 
streets of to-day. The glimpses that we get of 
the old days when there were Senators who re- 
membered Wasnineton’s “Farewell Address” 
show us a capital chiefly devoted to the labors 
of state-craft. The social pleasures of the earlier 
times were brief, and. would seem crude to the 
modern fashionable world. Even when Miss Har- 
niet Lane held her court there was doubtless much 
that would appear raw to the frequenters of the 
stately assemblages which are now seen in the 
White House. There has been a movement tow- 
ard the elegance and lavish luxury of the pre- 
sent from the years immediately preceding the 
war, @ movement that was interrupted in the 
grim days when the city was fortified against the 
enemies of the republic, but which received a 
new impetus from the elements that found their 
way to the seat of government after peace was 
declared and Grant was President. The old life 
still exists in the dignified and exclusive circle 
of the Supreme Court. It is still possible for 
clever men and women of moderate means to en- 
joy the best that there is’in a society which is 
not yet large enough to afford much of a cloak 
for intrigue, and which is singularly free from 
scandal and food for scandal. 

When Grant came in, Washington was a mili- 
tary camp. We may easily fancy it not unlike 
London after Ramillies and Malplaquet. Taack- 
gray said of the London of Stuxte and Appison, 
“You could no more suffer in a British drawing- 
room under the reign of Queen Victoria a fine 
gentleman or fine lady of Queen Anne’s time, or 
hear what they heard and said, than-you would re- 
ceive an ancient Briton.” All this may not/have 
been true of Washington when the warmth of peace 
was but just beginning to soften and dissolve the 
harsh manners of war, but the “old people,” the 
“old Washingtonians,” as they delighted in call- 
ing themselves, would have indignantly repelled 
the suggestion that THackxEray’s description of 
the society of Anne’s reign did not accurately 
portray the terrible condition of Washington 
when, as they used to say, “ Grant filled the White 
House with his troopers.” 

It was, indeed, a strange and motley society 
that graced the capital in the days of reconstruc- 
tion. All that was elegant and refined and ac- 
complished gathered about the Secretary of State, 
and the social relations between the representa- 
tives of foreign governments and our own foreign 
office were never maintained with more dignity 
and decorum. But the newly made wealth of 
the North carried ifs owners and masters to 
Washington. The city that had been dominated 
by the fine women and fine men of the South was 
theirs no longer; the North had captured it, and 
the most vulgar elements in the North rushed in 
to celebrate their victory. Perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say that the cessation of 
the war gave the country an opportunity to re- 
alize what had been going on at the capital 
throughout the strife. For four years the gov- 
ernment had been the greatest purchaser that 
the country had ever known, and the city where 
the contracts were awarded was naturally filled 
with money-getters. These were re-enforced when 
peace came, and rich and greedy speculators 
gave its tone to Washington, and made its social 
atmosphere so low and vulgar that to the rest of 
the country social life there seemed to be a con- 
tinuous orgy. The newspapers were filled with 
scandals. Gross injustice was done to the Presi- 
dent, and tg many other worthy people in office, 
by connecting them with the vices and dissipa- 

tions that glared so fiercely upon the public sight 
that all that was modest and virtuous was ob- 
scured. And yet there was good in Washington 
all the time. The t rs, it is true, were too 
often responsible for the wild tales that flew 
abroad on the swift and willing wings of rumor, 
but in those piping times the sutlers and con- 
tractors were far more numerous than the troop- 
ers. The society of which the world heard was 
of the champagne-guzzling kind; but while that 
fiddied and danced and drank and made merry, 
‘there were gentle folk who lifted their dainty 
skirts when. its votaries pushed by, and would 
have none of it. There was the influence of a 
good woman at the White House, and there was 
the refined and ‘self-respecting life of the home 
of Mrs Fisn. Occasionally the revellers were 
startled into a moment’s sobriety by some word 
of warning or sign of disapprobation from those 
who were universally recognized as the true lead- 


_ers of society, and the word was always spoken 


or the sign given if the necessity was seen. The 
hand that crushed the Catacazy scandal was as 
gentle as any that ever did a courtesy, and as 
firm as any that ever held the secial sceptre. 
When Mr. Hayss became President, the troop- 
ers disappeared. The rich spendthrifts from the 
North did not last through the Grant administra- 
tion. Some of them went into the business of 
improving Washington, and in looking after the 
pecuniary interests’ of the freedmen, and they 
came seriously to grief; but almost to the last 


moment they deceived the President, and were 

werful enough in the social life of the White 
Ronie to keep better people out. And if what 
Tuacxeray said of the bravoes of Queen Anne’s 
time may not be true of the troopers, I think it 


is abundantly true of the leaders of the old Dis- 
trict of Columbia ring, and that those at 
least, would not be suffered in a modern Wash- 


in drawing-room. 
With Mr. ~ ee came reconciliation between 
the North and the South. In more than one re- 


spect, this administration, which it is the fashion 


to deride, was one of the most beneficent that 
the country has ever had. One effect of ite pol- 
icy of conciliation was to clear the social atmos- 
phere of the capital. The professional politicians 
and the traders were not on intimate terms at the 
White House. Mr. Hargs brought many social 
advantages to Washington; but it was not Mrs. 
Hayxs, with her great tact and popularity, nor the 
charming homes of Secretaries Evarrs and Scuurz, 
that lifted the best people of the city out of their 
obscurity, and drew the line between their social 
life and the fizzing life of the hotels and the Av- 
enue. That was partly due to the dislike for the 
President which was manifested by intense par- 
tisans, partly by the settling of the dregs, and 
partly hy the decadence of Washington as a place 
for money-getting. The feverish struggle was 
over. The candles on the banquet table had 
spluttered out. The empty bottles, the disordered 
napery, the broken china, and the bad air were 
all that was left of the spree when the cool morn- 
ing light came in at the windows. In Mr. Hayzs’s 
term the White House was not a fashionable 
centre, it is true. There was even an air of rus- 
ticity about it; but the home life was wholesome 
and simple. The bad elements that had been 
conspicuous for eight years did not intrude upon 
its inmates, to the sorrow, shame, and overwhelm- 
ing of.the thoroughly fine society which has al- 
ways existed at the capital. The Executive Man- 
sion was not only a decent American home, but 
it enjoyed the reputation that its character de- 
served. The general receptions which the Presi- 
dent gave were the most democratic events that 
the town had seen since the days of Jackson. 
They made gala nights for the people who would 
never have gone to the White House by special in- 
vitation. The “old Washingtonians” who were 
not fashionable, the government clerks and their 
families, the shopkeepers and mechanics, and the 
domestic servants had their day, and their day 
endured for four happy years. They went to the 
President’s house and nearly crushed each other 
into powder in their efforts to shake hands with 
their Chief Magistrate. Thev enjoyed the exqui- 
site privilege of trampling on the gouty feet of 
diplomates and of suffering excruciating agony in 
the company of the most exclusive of the land ; 
for while these latter did not approve of the open 
house which was kept by. Mr. Hayxs, the White 
House has never been a place from which fash- 
ionable le have wished to be excluded. It is 
true that have been always some people 


’ who would not enter where it is now the highest 


privilege to go, but they were not so numerous in 
Mr. Hayes’s time as they had been. 

The state dinners without wine may have ex- 
cited good-natured jesting, or even the temporary 
excitement and wrath of persons who protest 
against washing the taste out of a dozen courses 
of food with iced water, and the consequent in- 
digestion. There was not much elegance at the 
President's, as society counts elegance, but there 
were quiet and refinement, and this gave the best 
life of the place an opportunity to be seen and 
heard from. Through Graxt’s time, the old set, 
the people who were prominent before the war, 
whose stately dinners and crusty Madeira were fa- 
mous when the British Minister’s coach on its way 
from Georgetown to the President’s was compelled 
to ford a stream which ran across what is now 
one of the most fashionable avenues of the city— 
these old people knew nothing of the “ upstarts” 
who had come to take their places, and, on the 
other hand, they were regarded by the new-comers 
very much as the loyal Whigs of England looked 
such people as Sir Everarp of 

averly-Honour, a hundred and sixty years ago. 
Under Mr. Hares, however, they began to show 
themselves. The modest teas and juncheons, the 
small dinners and exclusive evenings, with which 
they had gratified their gregarious instincts, grew 
in number and extent. The rest of the world 
were asked into what for years had been myste- 
rious old mansions, whose occupants in turn feast- 
ed and made merry with the rest of the world. 
Then was seen a revival of old manners. Dig- 
nified gentlemen clad in old-fashioned dress-coats 
that buttoned over their waistbands paid that rev- 
erential homage to women that marks the well- 
bred Southerner, and low-voiced women, some of 
them in faded gowns, once more took the places 
of which the war had robbed them. But they 
were no longer paramount. A new element from 
the North had followed the troopers and traders. 
Cultivated and clever men and women found the 
capital interesting, and had begun to make it 
their winter home. 

It was Mr. Anraur’sadministration that brought 
the real world of fashion to Washington, the world 
that pursues pleasure for its own sake with a 
wearying toil for which the recompense that it 
receives seems startlingly inadequate. The peo- 
ple who seek amusement at Newport in the sum- 
mer and at Lenox in the autumn are now to be 


found at Washington for a part of every winter. 


They go there for a certain intellectual excite- 
ment which they obtain from coming into contact 
with men who are supposed to be the possessors 
of mighty state secrets; and whoever seeks to 
fathom the intellectual and emotional constitu- 
tion of our public men, and neglects to acquire 
the point of view of the clever women of the capi- 
tal, is guilty of a grievous, nay a fatal error. “Be. 
side the interest of the chase after state secrets, 
there are occasional excitements at the capital, 
which may take the form of a debate in the Sen- 
ate or a luncheon in a committee-room. Then 
there are the pageants at the White House, 
when the fine old mansion is brilliant with the 
uniforms of the diplomatic corps and of the offi- 
cers of the army and navy who attend under or- 


istration, and the 


position 

, is still there, but it is now only part of a 
larger and more bustling life. Society is not 
unique as it was before the war, or, to some ex- 
tent, in the time of Mr. Haves, but it is more 
representative, and it is more national. In the 
early time it was a Southern society; for a few 
years it was Northern, although the best of the 
East and the West did not predominate; then 
there was a mingling of the better elements of 
the two sections, with a local flavor, and now it 
is the fashionable people of the watering-places, 
with a decided dash of all the large cities of the 
country, of the West and the South, the Pacific 
coast as well as the Atlantic, while much of the 
color is given by the movement and conduct of 
government and the representatives from foreign 
countries. Mr. Arruur, with his metropolitan 
tastes and traditions, made the White House, 
for the first time since Bucnanan’s day, the real 
centre of society—not the official centre only— 
for Mr. ARTHUR was a social leader independently 
of his official place. 

There has been no change in kind under Mr. 
CLEVELAND’s sdministration. The President's 
house is made more attractive by the presence 
of a gracious woman, but the master and the 
mistress do not think so much of the social side 
of life as their immediate predecessor. There 
is an air of earnestness and work and achieve- 
ment about the White House which it must al- 
ways lack when its occupant is simply filling out 
a term to which some one else was elected. But 
outside of the White House the movement led 
by fashion and made splendid by wealth goes 
bravely on. Luxury has increased, clubs have 
multiplied, we hear of freaks of fashion that ten 
years ago would have astonished the very peo- 
ple who now participate in them. And yet there 
is a fine leaven in it all, a leaven that must always 


exist, of moderate income and decided worth, 


which gives society at Washington a character 


that it does not have in any other resort in the | 


country. Henry Loomis NELSON. 


HATH NOT A JEW EYES? 


Mr. Satnton the hair-dresser was a Frenchman, 
therefore his English neighbors regarded him with 
suspicion. He was also exceedingly stout, and his 
stoutness had come upon him at an unbecomingly 
early age, so that he had long been the object of 
his bors’ merriment. hen to these facts 
it is that, although a keen and prosperous 
business man, he had attained the age of fifty 
without making any effort to marry, enough will 
have been said to show why he was disliked. 

Why was he not married? Were English 
women not good enough for him® The pretty 
milliner across the street had been heard to re- 
mark in his presence that she should never refuse 


man simply because he was a foreigner. Or if. 


he did not want an English wife, why did he not 
import one from Paris with his perfumes? No, 
there was no reason for his behavior; and Mr. 
Sainton was the object of his neighbors’ aversion. 

Neighbors are often wrong in their estimates. 
In the heart of this shrewd and stout French hair- 
dresser there lay the capacity for that one su- 
preme and lasting affection which is the halo 
crown of every truly noble life, and of which how 
many hearts which bear this world’s reputation 
of nobility fall short! Yes, Mr. Sainton’s love 
story was in the past, and it had come about in 
this way. 

One day when the hair-dresser was still a young 
man, not long after he had first settled in Albert 
Street, the door of his shop opened and a young 
woman camein. Her figure was short and broad, 
and she was lame, walking with a crutch. Her 
face and features were large and peculiarly frank 
in expression, and upon her head was a very large 
hat. When she spoke, it was with a loud staccato 
voice ; her words fell after one another like hail- 
stones in a storm; there was no breathing space 
between them. 

“T want Mr. Sainton.” 

“What may I have the pleasure of showing 
I told I 

ious ! wanted to be 
shown Mr. Bainton. Are Sainton? None 
of vour assistants for me. I want my hair cut.” 
_ The hair-dresser laid his hand upon his heart, 
as though to point out his own identity. He 
bowed, and as even at that age he was very stout, 
the effort of the bow caused his small eyes to shut 
and open themselves again. There was nothing 
staccato about the manner of the hair-dresser ; he 
had carefully cultivated that address which he 
supposed would be most soothing to those who 
submitted themselves to his operations. 

“Very well,” said the little lady, apparently 
satisfied with the identification, “I want my hair 
cut. Itis like asheafofcorn. It is like a court 
train. It is like seven horses’ manes tied 
if they were red. It is like a comet’s tail.” 

It is probable that the hair-dresser only took 
in that part of this speech upon which he was in 
the habit of concentrating his attention,and that 
the force of the similes which followed one an- 
other like electric shocks escaped him altogether. 
He was abont to show the new customer into the 
ladies’ room, where his staid and elderly sister 
was accustomed to officiate, but she drew back 
with decision. 

“No, not at all; I have come to have my hair 
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t by Mr. Sainton, and I want to have it done in 
long row of- chairs where the 


es my eyes ? NowIam upon the chair. 


“‘ Like the hair of a woman on a hair-restorer 
bottle, if it was red,” remarked the girl, in answer 
to the exclamation. 59, 

“No, mademoiselle—no; it is not red. Mon 
Dieu! it isnot red. Holy Mary! it is the color 
of the sun. Mon Dieu, what hair! As he un- 
twined the masses it fell over the bib, over 
the high chair, down till it swept the , in- one 
unbroken flood of light. 

“ Wash it and cut it, and let me go home to 
make my father’s dinner,” said the quick voice, 
with decision. ‘My father is the baker round. 
the corner, and he takes his dinner at two,” 

“ Is it that mademoiselle desires the ends cut ?” 
asked the hair-dresser, resuming his professional 
manner. 

“ Which ends ?” 

“Which ends ?” he exclaimed, baffled. ‘“ Mon 
Dieu! these ends ;” and he lifted a handful of the 
hair on the floor and held it before the eyes of 
the girl. 

“Good heavens,no! Do you think I am going 
to pay you for cutting those ends? It’s the ends 
at the top I want cut. Lighten it; that’s what I 
want. Do you think I am a woman in a hair- 
dresser’s advertisement to sit all day looking at 
my hair? I have to get my father’s dinner. 
Lighten it, Mr. Suinton ; cut it off; that’s whatI . 
want.” 

“Mon Dieu, no!” Sainton again relapsed from 
the hair-dresser into the man. He too could have 
decision. He leant against the next chair and 
set his lips very firmly together. “ By all that is 
holy, no,” hé said; “you may get some villain 
Englishman to cut that hair, but me, never.” 

“You speak English very well, Mr. Sainton. 
Have you been long in the country? Well, wash 
the hair, then, and be done. - Don’t put the suap — 
in my eyes.” 

Sainton was in ecstasies. He touched the hair 
reverently as one would touch the garments of a 
saint. He laid aside his ordinary brushes and | 
sponges, and going into the shop, he brought 
thence what was best and newest. Do not laugh 
athim. Have we not all at some time in our lives 
met with what seemed the embodiment of our 
ideal? have we-not-set aside for the time our 
pretty economies and reserves, and brought forth 
whatever’ we had that was best of thought or 
smiles or vesture ? 

“‘ Ah, mademoiselle,” he said ; “ to take care of 
such hair forever—that would be heaven. I am 
a Frenchman; I have a soul; I can feel.” 

‘Should you be afraid to die a sudden death, 
Mr. Sainton?” said the quick voice from the 
depths of a shower of water. 

“Ciel! Wedo not speak of such things, made- 
moiselle. There will come a time, I know, when 
my hair will turn gray; then for the sake of my 
profession I shall be obliged to dye it. There 
will come a time after that when I shall die; but 
we do not even think of these things ; it is better 
not.”’ 

“ But should you be afraid to die now ?”’ per- 
sisted the girl. 
ai Very much afraid,” said the hair-dresser, can- 

idly. 

“Then don’t feel, Mr. Sainton. I never feel. I 
make it the business of my life not to feel. They 
tell me there is something wrong at my heart, 
and that if I ever feel either glad or sorry I shall 
go off, pop, like-a crow from a tree when you 
have shot it, like a spark that falls into water.” 

The hair-dresser meditated upon this for some 
time. He did not believe it. He had drawn the 
bright hair back now from the water, and was 
fondling it with his whitest and softest towels. 

“Who was it that said to mademoiselle that - 
her heart was bad ?” tii 

“‘Good gracious, Mr. Sainton, my heart is not 
bad. I know my catechism, and go to church, 
and cook my father’s dinner every day, and a.very 
good dinner it is, too. What put it into your 
head that I had a bad heart ?” | 

“Pardon! Mademoiselle, I mistake. Who 
told mademoiselle that she was sick at heart ?” 

“Good gracious heavens! I am mot sick at 
heart. To be sure my mother is dead, and my 
sister is ill, and my father is as cross as two sticks, 
but for all that I am not heart-sick. I like this 
world very well, and when I feel sad I put more 
onions into the soup.” 

Sainton went on with his work for some time 
in silence: then he tried again: “ You say I speak 
good English, and I flatter myself I have the ac- 
cent very well, but what avails if I cannot make 


was a shout of laughter under the | 
shower of gold. ” 

“My heart touched! One would think I was 
in love. No—my heart is not touched yet; least 
of all by you, Mr. Sainton—least of ail by you, 
Mr. Sainton.” 

She repeated this last rhythmic phrase with a 
quaint musical intonation, as though it was the 
refrain of a song, and after her voice and laughter 
had died away she went on nodding her head in 
time to the brushing as if she were singing it over 


ders. Mr. Anrnur’s was a splendid social admin- ee 
became so thoroughly 
fixed in the list of plades to which the coteries of ae row of men ane Sete every morning. I 
fashion ought to make an annual pilgrimage that told my sister I should sit there. You have no 
henceforth it will not matter much what kind of men in at this time of day, have you, Mr. 
persons may dwell inthe White House. The Sainton? Now I shall sit bere in the middle 
troopers af traders will never again take posses- chair, and you shall wash my hair. My father is 
. sion. Wealth and fashion have built their tem- the baker round the corner. He makes ue 
ples in the broad spaces of the capital, and their bread. Do you wash people's hair as well? - Will 
= roll over its smooth streets. There is you squirt water on it with that funny tube? Will 
; is more brilliant but not so agreeable as it was. 
. Sainton was not a man easily surprised. “ Per. | 
mit me, mademoiselle, would it not be better to | 
: remove the hat? Mon Dieu! Holy Mary, what | 
hair!” For as the Eastern women carry their bur- 
» dens on the crown of the head to ease the weight, 
| so, when the —_ hat was off, it appeared that 
| the baker’s daughter carried her hair. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| you understand? Was it a good doctor who said 
ie mademoiselle’s heart was affected—touched, I 
| might say ?” 
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to herself. This distressed the hair-dresser not a 
little, and he remained silent. 

“ What shall I pay you, Mr. Sainton?” said 
the little lady, when the large hat was once more 
on the head. | 

“If mademoiselle would but eome again,” said 
the hair-dresser, putting both handa resolutely be- 
hind his back. 

“ When I come again I shall pay you both for 
that time and this,” she said, with perhaps more 


tact than could have been expected of her. “ And 


if you want to live long, Mr. Sainton, don’t feel. 
If I should feel I should die off, quick, sharp, 
like a spark that falls into water.” She made a 
little gesture with her hand, as if to indicate the 
ease and suddenness with which the supposed 
catastrophe was to take place, and hobbled down 
the street. Sainton stood in the doorway, Jooking 
after her, and his heart went from him. 

He sent her flowers—flowers that a duchess 
might have been prond to receive. He sent them 
more than once, and they were accepted ; he ar- 
gued much from that. He made friends with 
the baker in order that he might bow to him 
morning and evening. Then he waited. He said 
to himself, “She is English ; if I go to see her, 
if I put my hand on my heart and weep, she will 
jeer at me; but if I wait and work for her in si- 

ce, then she will believe.” He made a parlor 
for her in the room above his shop; and every 
week, as he had time and money, he went out to 
choose some ornament for it. His maiden sister 
watched these actions with suspicion, threw scorn- 
ful looks at him when he observed her watchful- 
ness, and lent a kindly helping hand when he 
was out of sight. The parlor grew into a shrine 
ready for its divinity, and the hair-dresset worked 
and waited in silence. Ah, how many another 
lover has made his mistake! As if love unex- 

and unknown bad power to bless any but 
the heart of the Jover. 

Meanwhile the girl also waited. She could not 
go back to the hair-dresser’s shop lest she should 
seem to invite a renewal of those attentions which 
had given her the sweet surprise of the joy of 
love. The law of her woman’s nature stood like 
a lion in the path. She waited through the 
months of the dreary winter till the one gleam of 
sunshine which had come into her sad young hfe 
had faded, till the warmth it had kindled in her 
heart died—as a lamp’s flame dies for lack of oil; 
died—as a flower dies in the drought; died into 
anger for the man who had disturbed her peace ; 
and when she thought she cared for him no more, 
she went again to get her hair cut. 

“You have come,” said Sainton; but the very 
strength of his feeling made him grave. 

“Good gracious, yes; I have come to have my 
hair cut. You would not cut it when I was here, 
and I have been very poorly these three months. 
I could not come out, so the other day I had my 
sister cut it off. My father wanted to send for you, 
but I said no, and, oh, my! it looks just as if a 
donkey had come behind and mistaken it for hay.” 

How quickly a train of thought can flash 


through the brain! Sainton asked himself if he. 


Joved the girl or the hair, and his heart answered, 
very sincerely, that the hair, divine as it was, had 
been but the outward sign which led him to iove 
the inward soul of the girl. 

“ Mademoiselle ought not to have said ‘no’; I 
should have come very willingly, and would have 
cut your hair, if I had known it must-be so.” 

‘“‘T made my sister cut it; but it’s frightful. It 
looks as if one had tried to mow a lawn with a pair 
of scissors, or shear a sheep with a penknife.” 

“JT will make all that right,” said Sainton, 
soothingly; “I will make it all right. Just ina 
moment I will make it very nice.” 

Yes, it was too true, the hair was gone; and 
very barbarously it had been handled. “1 shall 
make it all right,” he said, cheerfully, “‘I shail 
trim it beautifully for mademoiselle. Ah, the 
beautiful color is there all the same.” 

“As red as a sunset or a jum,” she said. 

“You do not believe that,” sighed Sainton. 
He trimmed the hair very tenderly, and curled it 
softly round the white face, till it looked hke a 
great fair marigold just beginning to curl in its 
petals for the night. He worked slowly, for he 
had something he wanted to say, and when his 
work was done he summoned up courage’and said 
it. He told her his hopes and fears. He told the 
story blunderingly enough,-but it had ita effect. 

“ Mon Dieu!’’ said Sainton, but he said it in a 
tone that made his sister, who was listening to 
every word through the door, leave that occupa- 
tion and dart in to his assistance. 

“ Qu’elle est morte,” was her brief, stern com- 


‘ment. And so it was. The baker’s daughter 


had felt, and she had died. 

“ This is not wholiy unexpected,’ said the bak - 
er, sadly, when he came to carry away the corpse 
of his daughter. “ We ali expected it,” said the 
neighbors: “she had heart-disease.” And they 
talked their fili, and never discovered the truth it 
would have pleased them bes: to talk about. 

The short hair curled softiv about the face of 
the dead girl as she lay in he: coffin, and Sainton 
paid heavily for masses for her sweet soul. 
When they laid her in the church-yard he came 
home and took the key, and went into the little 
parlor all alone. She had never seen it. She 
had never even beard of it. It is sad to bury a 
baby that is dead; it is sadder, if we but knew 
it, to bury in darkness and silence a child that 
has never lived. A joy that has gone from us 
forever is a jewel that trembles like a tear on 
Sorrow’s breast, but the brightest stars in her 
diadem are the memories of hopes that have pass- 
ed away unrealized and untold. Ah, well, per- 
haps the gay trappings of the little room, by their 
daily influence on his life, drew him nearer to 
heaven. He gave the key to his sister after- 
ward, and they used the room as their own; but 
that day he locked himself in alone, and, hiding 
his face in the cushions of her dainty chair, he 
wept as only a strong man can weep. 
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My friend, he spoke of a woman face; 
It puzzled me, and I paused to think. 
He told of her eyes and mouth, the trace 
Of prayer on her brow, and quick as wink 
I said: “Oh but you wrong her years. 
She’s only a child, with faiths and fears 
That childhood fit. I tell thee nay; 
She was a girl just yesterday.” 


“The years are swift and sure, I trow” 
(Quoth he). ‘“‘ You speak of the long ago.” 


Once I strolled in a garden spot, 
And every flower upraised a head 
(So it seemed), for they, I wot, 
Were mates of mine; each bloom and bed, 
Their hours for sleep, their merry mood, 
The lives and deaths of the whole sweet brood, 
Were known to me; it was my way 
To visit them but yesterday, 


Spake one red rose, in a language low: 
“We saw vou last in the long ago.” 


Entering under the lintel wide, 
I saw the room; ‘twas all the same: 
The oaken press and the shelves aside, 
The window, small for the sunset flame, 
The book I loved on the table large; 
I ope’d, and lo! in the yellow marge 
The leaf I placed was shrunk and gray. 
I swear it was green but yesterday! 


Then a voice stole out of the sunset glow: 
“You lived here, man, in the long ago.” 


Tis the same old tale, though it comes to me 
By a hundred paths of pain and glee, | 
Till I guess the truth at last, and know 
That Tetaviny is the Long Ago. 


THE MONITOR “PURITAN.” 


Tue Puritan, now awaiting completion at the 
navy-yard, Norfolk, is the highest tvpe of coast- 
defence vessel yet laid down in this country. 
She is the most formidable development in the 
direct line of the original Monitor, and possesses 
all the admirable qualities which individualized 
it; but as some of the typical defects exist, and 
many of the modern essentials are lacking, she 
is classed as a second-rate ship. 

Within a month the government has submitted 
for public bids the plans of a light draught, 
heavily armored coast and harbor defence float- 
ing battery and ram, and as a comparison may 
be interesting, the conventional data of the two 
‘vessels are quoted. Puritan: length, 280 feet; 
beam, 60 feet; draught, 18 feet; displacement, 
6000 tons. Armor, compound (steel and iron): 
side, 12 inches; turret, 114 inches. Ram bow: 
battery, main—four 10-inch breech-loading rifles, 
firing a 500-Ib. shot with a 250-Ib. charge; 
secondary—two 6-pounder and two 3- pounder 
rapid-fire guns, two 37-millimetre revolving can- 
nons and two Gatlings. New Suxip: length, 250 
feet; beam, 59 feet; draught, 14 feet 6 inches; 
displacement, 4000 tons. Ram bow: battery, main, 
one 16-inch, with a 2000-lb. shot and a 1000-lIb. 
charge; one 12-inch, with 425 Ibs. of powder and 
a projectile weighing 850 lbs. (both breech-load- 
ing, all-steel rifles), and one 15-inch dynamite 
gun which will discharge a seamless brass tube 
projectile carrying 600 lbs. of explosive material. 
The secondary battery consists of six 33-pounder, 


three 9- pounder, two 6-pounder, and four 3- 


pounder rapid-fire guns. The Puritan has twin- 
screw, horizontal compound engines, weighing 
1260 tons, and developing 3058 horse-power and 
a speed of 13 knots; the new ship will have 
twin - screw, vertical, triple expansion 
engines, weighing 431 tong, and developing 5400 
horse-power and 18 knots. The relation between 
power and — of engines is, in the Purttan, 
about 2.42 indicated horse-powers per ton of 
machinery, and in the new ship over 12 horse- 
powers to each ton of machinery. In battery 
power the work which the gun can perform, the 
so-called energy, is, with the Puritan’s 10-inch, 
15,285 foot-tons, or a developed energy suffi- 
cient to lift that weight in tons one foot; with 
the new ship’s 16-inch gun, the energy is 61,114 
foot-tons; and with the 12-inch, 25,985 foot-tons. 
As the 100-ton hammer at the Le Creusot Steel 
Works develops about 1700 foot-tons, the power 
of these guns may be popularly estimated; or, to 
put it in another way, the relative penetration in 
wrought-iron at 1000 yards of the three pieces is 
36.8, 27.6, and 23.7 inches, respectively. The 
steel armor-plating of the new ship is 16 inches 
on the side, 16 on the single turret, and 14 on 
the barbette. 

The disparity in speed is not so much a matter 
of moment as the differences in the other quali- 
ties; for while the power of a coast-defence ves- 
sel to keep the sea and fight its guns in all wea- 
thers must be equal to that of the sea-going ship, 
still it does not, from the nature of its duties, need 
the coal endurance nor the speed of the cruiser. 
Hence the weight saved in coal, machinery, and 
supplies permits more armor to be given to the 
defence ahd heavier guns to the attack. The 
coast-defence vessel must also possess great hand- 
iness in manceuvring, so as to avoid the ram and 
torpedo, and such least practicable draught and 
displacement, with maximum offensive and defen- 
sive possibilities, as to have the power of attack- 
ing shore defences, or of selecting its fighting base 
in shoaler waters than the deep-draughted antag- 


onist may approach. 


This brief statement of the comparative ele- 
ments may, perhaps, make plain the superiority, 
in design at least, of the new ship; but, after all, 


these generalizations are relative; for the Puri- 
tan, though second in the race, is a rival so wor- 
thy of respect as to carry armor thicker than 
two-thirds of the French and English armored 
ships, and to mount guns which can penetrate 
seventeen and a half of wrought-iron at 
the distance of one mile. Her low free-board of 
thirty inches offers a small target either to direct 
or ricochet shots; and her turrets, raised only 
nine feet above the water-line, afford splendid 
protection to the guns and their crews. She is 
rigged with a single mast for signal purposes, 
and the turrets are connected by a hurricane 
deck, upon which the rapid-fire and machine 
guns are mounted. On top of each turret is 
a conical steel pilot-house, from nine to tweive 
inches thick, and so shaped as to pro- 
jectiles ; and above this, supported by iron stanch- 
ions, is a circular wooden structure, containing 
officers’ quarters and a chart-room. Over the 
armored deck, which is two inches thick, the 
waves flow freely in heavy weather; and as all 
hatches are closed at sea, the between-deck spaces 
are ventilated by blower engines, which draw air 
through ventilators that project above the lower 
—_ and have their bases protected by ten inches 
of armor. 


Many vessels of the Monitor type were employed - 


between 1862 and 1865, and at the close of the 
war four double-turreted, wooden-hulled, lami- 
nated armored ships were built. Of these, the 
Miantonomoh, Monadnock, Amphitrite,and Terror, 
the first two made sea cruises, but all decayed 
rapidly, and were in 1874 broken up. In the 
same year four others, with similar names, were 
laid down, and in 1875 the Puritan was begun. 
The hulls were built of iron, the designs were 
correct mathematically, and, for that time, they 
were fairly good vessels, but they were spasmod- 
ically tinkered with, persistently abused, and final- 
ly abandoned for five years. At length they 
were grudgingly taken into favor, not because 
they were especially liked, but because over two 
million dollars had been spent upon them, and it 
was deemed cheaper to give more than to lose 
the first investment. 

Smaller than the Puritan, they have the same 
battery and turret armor, and when they are com- 
pleted it may be ventured, as a modest prophecy, 
that the country will find it has not thrown good 
money after bad. They are not first-class ships, 
but they form a promising nucleus for that most 


defence vessel. 


important of all national safeguards, the coast- 


THE LAFAYETTE MONUMENT 
AT WASHINGTON, 


BY THEODORE CHILD. 


In the accompanying illustrations we give a 
front view and three side views of the completed 
model of the Larayetre monument which is now 
in course of execution in Paris, and which will be 
erected in the city of Washington. The sculp- 
tors are ALEXANDRE FaLGuizre and ANTONIN MEr- 
cig. By an act approved March 3, 1885, the Con- 
gress of the United States of America authorized 
the Secretary of War, the chairman of the joint 
committee on the library, and the architect of 
the Capitol as a commission to contract for and 
erect a statue, with suitable emblematic devices 
thereon, on one of the public reservations in the 
city of Washington, to the memory of LarayYETTE 
and his compatriots. Thereupon a competition 
was opened, and MM. Fateurkre and Mercié 
having been invited to send in a design, their 
sketch was finally . 

The contract was signed in Paris the 21st day 
of December, 1887, by the sculptors, and signed 
at the city of Washington on January 26, 1888, 
on behalf of the United States, by Wittiam C. 
Enpicott, Secretary of War, Wittiam M. Evarts, 
and Epwarp Cuark, architect of the Capitol. 
The monument will have to be delivered and 
erected in the city of Washington before January 
26, 1890,-failing which “the commission may, in 
their discretion, revoke and. annul this agree- 
ment.” , 

The subsidiary figures selected by the commis- 
sion, after consultation with almost every histor- 
ical society in America, and with many noted au- 
thorities on American history, are RocHamMBeau 
and Duportait, and D’Estaine and De Grassg, 
the former two representing the army and the 
latter two the navy. These pairs of heroes are 
placed respectively to the left and the right of 
the pedestal, together with appropriate emblems. 
On the front face is a female figure representing 
young America in the act of offering a sword of 
honor to Larayrtte and his compatriots, as is 
signified by the inscription on the cartouch, “A 
et ses Compatriotés.”’ 

The principal figure of this monument, whose 
services it is destined chiefly to commemorate, 
Marix Jean Pact Yves Giopert Morter, 
Marquis de Lafayette, born 1757, died 1834, is 
known or should be known to all Americans. 
An enthusiast for the cause of liberty, Larayrtts 
received the first news of the American insurrec- 
tion when he was a young officer in garrison at 
Metz; his “heart,” he wrote, “was at once en- 
listed,” and soon he put himself in relations with 
an American agent, equipped a ship at his own 
expense, and in spite of the opposition of his 
family and the formal prohibition of the court of 
Louis XVL, he started, and reached Georgetown, 
Carolina, in the summer of 1777. He was then 
twenty years of age. On July 31, 1777, Con- 
gress appointed Larayetrre Major-General in the 
American army. After two years of brilliant 
service, there being rumors of war between France 
and England, Larayerre returned to serve his 
country, and Congress offered him a-swoftd of 
honor, which was presented to him in Paris in 
the name of the American people. Congréss also 
wrote to Louis XVI. a letter thus conceived: 


'“We recommend this noble young man to your 


Majesty’s attention, because we have found him 
wise in counsel, brave on the battle-field, patient 
in the midst of the fatigues of war.” During his 
stay in France Larayetrg won over the friend- 
ship and support of the King to the American 
cause, and obtained from the cabinet of Ver- 
sailles an auxiliary corps of 6000 men, command- 


‘ed by the Comte de Rochambeau, whom he him- 


self preceded to America in 1780, where he again 
fought gloriously against the English in the cam- 
paign which resulted in the capture of Yorktown 
and the surrender of Cornwatis. His third 
journey to America, 1784-5, was devoted to the 
joys of triumph, and to receiving the testimonies 
of the American people, who saluted in him one 
of their liberators. In 1824-5 Larayetre again 
visited America, as the guest of the nation, and 
was splendidly féted and honored: at Bunker 
Hill he celebrated the anniversary of one of his 
first combats for liberty; at Mount -Vernon he 


rendered pious homage at the grave of WsHtne- - 


TON, whose friendship had been one of the glo- 
ries of his life; while in addition to all individual 
manifestations he was made the subject of an act 
of national munificence in the form of $200,000 
and of a gift of land, in recognition of the sacri- 
fices that he had made in former days four the 
sake of American freedom. 
The figure of Lavayetre which MM. Favevuiére 
and Merciz have modelled represents the hero 
in the prime of young manhood, for his most 
glorious feats of arms in America were performed 
before he was twenty-five. In obtaining personal 
and physiognomic resemblance the sculptors have 
availed themselves of the rich collection of icono- 
graphic documents contained in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris, and’ which, so far as Laray- 
ETTE is concerned, is equalled only and in several 
rarities surpassed by the remarkable collection 
bequeathed to the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York by the late Wittram Henry Hontineton. 
As regards the four companions of LaFayette 
who figure on the sides of the monument, we need 
only to summarize their careers, for their names 
and their deeds are familiar tw all patriotic 
Americans. Jean Baptiste DonaTIEN Dg VimEUR, 
Comte de Rochambeau, born 1725, died 1807, the 
hero of Minorca and of Minden, became Lieuten- 


ant-General in 1780, and was sent to America with. 


6000 men, co-operated with the forces of Wasu- 


INGTON and of the Admiral Comte de Grasse, and 


rendered brilliant service in the ConNwaLLis cam- 
paign. Congress testified its gratitude toward 


- RocHamBgEav by giving him two cannon taken 


from the British, on which were engraved his 
coat of arms and a memorial inscription. During 
the French Revolution these two cannon were 
taken from him by order of the “ Comité de Salut 


Public,” and what has become of them is not - 


known. Duportam, died 1802,.was a 
Captain in the Royal Engineers when he obtained 
permission to accompany LarayetrsE, of whom he 


was the intimate friend. In 1977 he was made: 


Colonel of Engineers by Con , and joined 


General WasuHinGton at head-quarters, when he ° 
became chief of the corps of engineers. He™ 


served on Wasuincton's staff at Morristown, 
Brandywine, Germantown, Vawley Forge, and 
Monmouth. He was captured in the defence of 
Charlestown, but was exchanged specially, and 
became a close companion of, WasHineton. He 
retired from the Continental service in 1788, and 


returned to Franve gith the grade of Brigadier. . 


In 1790, through his friendship with Laravgrrs, 
he was made Minister of War. During the French 


Revolution he was accused and proscribed, and | 


took refuge in America. It was not until after 
the coup d’état of 18th Brumaire that he obtained 
the authorization to return to France, but he died 
on the voyage home. Caries Hector, Comte 
d’Estaing, born 1729, died 1794, began his career 
as an infantry officer, and finally became Admiral. 
In 1778 he received command of twelve ships and 
four frigates, and sailed. for America, where he 
concerted with Larayetre and the American 


generals the manceuvres which compelled the. 


British to destroy their fleet in Newport Harbor. 
D’EstainG subsequently commanded the French 
naval forces for the reduction of the West Indies. 
Francois Comte de Grasse, Marquis 
de Grasse-Tilly, born 1723, died 3788, was des- 
tined by his family to enter the order of the 
Knights of Malta, and in his youth tought on the 
galleys of the order against the Turks and Bar- 
baresques. In 1749 he entered the service of 


France, and distinguished himself in the East 


dian seas, and subsequently with D' Esratne in the 
West Indies. In 1781 he ieft Brest in command 
of twenty-one ships, ten fmgates, four corvettes, 
forming the escort of forty.three vessels trans- 
porting men and other succors to the United 
States. In the autumn of 1781 be reached Chies- 
apeake Bay, and co-operated in the great cam- 
paign that culminated in the surrender of Corn- 
WALLIS. 


So much for the heroes in whose honor this . 


monument is being made. As for the sculptors, 
we may refer our readers to Harpsr’s MacaZine 
of January, 1888, for an account of their career, 
and of the position which they hold 1m the flour- 
ishing school of contemporary French sculpture. 


Favauiers is the master, Mercré& is the pupil, who 


has become master in his turn, and now enjoys 
the rare pleasure and honor of collaborating with 
his former patron, to use the — studio term. 
The reader may be curious to*know how Faz- 
Guizre and Megrcié work together, and what is 
each one’s share in the cemmon work. The first 
instance of their collaboration was the Cours«t 
monument; the second is this Larayetrre monu- 
ment; the third is an-important scheme of deco- 
rative sculpture for the museum of the town of 
Lille. The method of working is very simple. A 
subject is proposed—for example, the Larayettr 
monument. Mercré and Fareurkre have studios 
within ten minutes’ walk of each other. Like 


ordinary mortals, they feel hungry toward noon, 


when each one washes the clay off his hands, 


pats on hat and coat, and sallies forth. When “ 
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Meacit has walked five minutes or so 
across the Luxembourg Garden he finds 
himself at the door of the Café Fieurus ; 
when Faxcurere has walked five minutes 
from his studio in the Rue d’Assai he too 
finds himself at the door of the Café 
Fleurus. Ip this. café the two sculptors 
lunch and “talk it over,” and after lunch 


-~they smoke cigarettes or even vulgar 


pipes, and, there being paper and 
pencil handy, they express their ideas 
in drawing, and try this effect and that 
untila project is formed. Then they make 
a little clay model to judge of the aspect 
_ Of their project, which model, they work 
upon, each giving a touch, a suggestion, a 
movement, until they are both satisfied. 
Next they make a small and careful model 
embodying their perfected scheme, such as 
the one which was submitted to the com- 
mission of the War Department, and 
which, having been accepted, served as 
the basis and starting-point for the final 
monument. The enlarged model from which 
our illustrations are made is complete only 
so far as concerns the silhouette, the form, 
tures, costume, and accessories. When 
each of the figures has been enlarged to the 
size of execution, the sculptors will go over 
the whole once more, studying more close- 
ly the details of the modelling, and ren- 
dering. perfect what now appears rough. 
The implacable bronze demands absolute 
affirmation, and not mere suggestion. In 
the model which we have photographed 
much is left still in a suggestive state; one 
of the babies holding the cartouch has even 
lost a portion of one leg. But for such 
minutiz the reader will make allowance. 

It is interesting to note that the Café 
Fleurus, where Faieurzre and Mercié 
lunch and collaborate, is the same where 
the “Amis du Vendredi” used to meet in 
the old days. This was a dinner founded 
in 1849 by Corot, CHeNavarp, Troyon, and 
Francais, and afterward joined by Baryg, 
Jean Gicoux, CaBaNEL, V10LLET-LE-Duc, 
Gustave PLancue, JULES 
SanDEAU, Pav. pe Musskt, etc. The“ Amis 
‘du Vendredi” are nearly all dead; their 
weekly dinner no longer continues ; its place 
has been taken by the “Diner du Macé- 
doine,” which is held on the other side of 
the water. Nowadays the Café Fleurus has 
no great artistic custom, for manners and 
habits have changed: the collaborative 
lunches of FarG@uikre and Merci&é will, 
however, be counted amongst the interest- 
ing souvenirs of the house. 

The model from which our illustrations 
are taken is one-quarter the size of the 
execution. It was modelled in clay by 
Fareuikre and Mrrciz, working together 
in intimate communion of thought and 
hand, and when terminated a plaster cast of 
the whole was made. This we had photo- 
graphed. Now this plaster cast is being 
enlarged to scale, each figure and detail to 
the size of execution. These enlarged 
models will in their turn be retouched by 
the sculptors, then cast in plaster, and 
from the plaster casts will be made the 
sand moulds into which the founder will 
pour the molten bronze that will form the 
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definitive monument, according tv the usual 
course of manufacture. It may be interest- 
ing to note that last September, when MM. 
and Mercié were at length able 
to see their work as a whole on a compara- 
tively large scale, and to judge of the gen- 
eral effect, they regretted that the figures 
would be in bronze—especially the figures 
around the pedestal—and conceived the idea 
that their monument would gain greatly in 
splendor of mass and in artistic unity if 
the pedestal and its accompanying figures 
could be hewn directly out of a great 
block of marble. After consulting several 
friends and critics they determined to com- 
municate their views to the commission, 
and to ask if the commission*wouyld not re- 
consider the point. A friend of the sculp- 
tors wrote a letter in English to explain 
the points fully, and a reply was received 
by cablegram, afterward confirmed by a 
letter from the War Department at Wash- 
ington, dated October 26, 1888. In this 
letter Secretary ENDICOTT, ‘chairman of the 
commission, made some remarks of great 
interest concerning this matter of open-air 
monuments in America; and considering 
that our indiscreetness, if it be such, can — 
only be of profit to sculptors and public art 
patrons in general, we venture to make an 
extract from this document. 

“While deferring to your better ju 
ment,” writes Mr. Secretary Enpicort, “in 
all that pertains to the artistic side of the 
question, we have determined, after much 
consideration, that it is desirable to adhere 
to the terms of the contract, and have the 
subordinate statues, the figures, and orna- 
mentation of the monument in bronze. In 
arriving at this conclusion we have been 


governed not only by our own opinion, but 


also by the advice of Mr. Ricnarp M. Henr, 
an architect and artist of high reputation, 
who from long residence in France is com- 
petent to view the matter from your point 
of view as well as from our own. He be- 
lieves, and we agree with him, that marble, 
especially white marble, which would prob- 
ably have been your choice, is unsuited for 
the purpose proposed in this country, when- 
ever the monument is to be placed in the 
open air, éxposed to all weathers. In con- 
sequence of the damp nature of the cli- 
mate, it is soon discolored and stained, 
while bronze becomes very black by oxi- 
dation, and the two materials offer a strik- 
ing contrast, one to the other. The sud- 
den and frequent changes of temperature 
and the action of severe frosts also speed- 
ily affect the texture of the surface of the 
marble by disintegration, rendering it rough, 
and sometimes chipping off delicate tracery 
and prominent projections. In view of 
these objections to marble generally, we 
beg to suggest for the pedestal, and for 
such parts of the monument as are by the 
contract to be in marble, you should make 
choice of a marble of hard texture, and, 
avoiding white, should select a reddish or 
colored marble, of such hue as would best 
harmonize with the bronzes. We desire, 
however, to merely offer a suggestion on 
this point, leaving you full liberty of ac- 
tion, according to your better judgment.” 


ROCHAMBEAU AND DUPORTAIL. 


THE STATUE QO; LAFAYETTE FOR THE CITY OF WASHINGTON.—From Puorocrarus.—(Sxx Pace 11.] 
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THE UNITED STATES DOUBLE-TURRETED MONITOR “PURITAN.”’—Drawn sy J. Davipson.—[Sex 11.] 


1. Hull before being armored. _— 2. Ram Bow and Armor. 8. Brackets and Armor Supports. 4. Stern with Overhang to be submerged. 5. Deck Plan. 
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LE ROI EST MORT. 
BY MARY E. VANDYNE. 


Wrrn many a toast, with many a cheer, 
many a ringin 


world greets the giad New Year, 


oung, fresh year before ua. 
monnts the throne, 
A king his enbjects meeting ; 
To the great future, veiled, unknown, 
Man's heart gives eager greeting. 


What though the Old Year took his leave 
Bowed down with weight of sorrow 

“The king is dead !—long live the king ” 
Behold the glad to-morrow ! 

Howe’er the past was full of woe, 
Mankind is ever certain : 

There lurks the bliss we fain would know 
‘Behind the fature’s curtain. 


atid wild 


The legend of Pandora's box 
Repeats its. lesson over; 

The Old Year dealt us many knocke— 
This year we'll lie in clover. 

Youth dances on the gray-beard’s grave, 
And, the new-comer, 

_ in his graep the gifts it craves, 

nd dreams of endless sammer. 


Alas! the while we lay him low, 
We old, experienced sinners, 

Whose sands of life are ebbing slow, 
Whoee chief deligi:t is dinners— 

We drop a tear upon his bier 
Before we turn the shoulder. 

Whate’er our gains, one ae remains— 
He's sure to make us older 


A NEW-YEAR'S CALL IN 1640. 


Tux feast of the Nieww Jar in 1640, as repre- 
sented in Mr. REinHaxt’s picture, was the most 
auspicious our Dutch ancestors had celebrated in 
New Amsterdam in many a year. The arbitrary 
and tyrannical rule of the new Governor, WiL- 
HELM Kixrt, who had been sent out by the West 
India Company a year or two before, was having 
its effect in the New Netherlands, where condi- 
tions were such that the efforts of a more en- 
lightened and just ruler might not have been so 
effective. There was less rioting and disorder 
on the streets at night, because Governor Kierr 
had issued orders forbidding the sailors to leave 
their ships after dark ; and he had restricted the 
sale of liquor so that the English ex-convicts, who 
had come to New Amsterdain from Virginia, 
whither they had been transported by their mo- 
ther-country, were unable to get drunk and fight. 
Then there was little danger from the Indians, 
because the Governor had forbidden the sale of 
gunpowder to them; and as every person who 
left the city had to take out a passport, and the 
Council sat every Thursday, Kterr had the settle- 
ment under pretty effective control. 

There was no business done in New Amster- 
dam on New-Year’s Day, but the cessation of 
commerce did not mean as much as it would at 


present. That was more than two hundred years 


even before tlie 


** Days when Bleecker Street was rus, 
_ And Marray Hill, as is to us, 
Champlain—au sable.” 


Pearl Street was the principal thoroughfare on 
that particular New-Year’s Day, and it was mere- 
ly a road on the bank of the East River, while 
Water, South, and Front streets had just been re- 
claimed from the swamps. Broad Street was a 
canal, and there was a windmill on State Street. 
If a citizen desired to cross the East River on a 

leasant day he went down to the shore where 

eck Slip is at present, and blew a horn which 
he found hanging on a tree, when old Cornx.ivs 
Diacksen would come from his barn near the site 
of the present ferry-house in Brooklyn, and row 
the passenger over in a skiff. Nobody cared to 
cross the Groot River, that had just been named 
the Hudson, for fear of the New Jersey Indians, 
who had almost as bad a reputation as the mos- 
quitoes of that region at the present day. 

But the prospects of New Amsterdam had be- 
gun to be bright. The West India Company was 
offering large inducements to immigrants from 
Holland, they being accommodated with as much 
land as they could cultivate in the New Nether- 
Jands, and promises being made that ministers, 
school-teachers, and negro slaves should be pro- 
vided. Greater religious liberty in New Amster- 
dam had brought many settlers also from New 
England as well as from Virgiuia. 

There were plenty of ‘topics for conversation 
when the sturdy burghers, who had been out to 
shoot for turkeys in the morning, made their calls 
in the afternoon, to drink wine or punch and eat 
New-Year’s cake. Perhaps they discussed the 
punishment of Grirtzk Reiners, who had slander- 
ed Dominie Everarpus BoGarpvs, and had been 


sentenced to declare before the Governor and. 


Council, at the ringing of the bell, that she knew 
the slanders were false when she uttered them, 
and to beg the Dominie’s pardon. They might 
have talked about Governor Kixrt, who was very 
much disliked, and bave wondered if the rumor 
was true that he had failed in business in Hol- 
land before he was made Governor, and had had 
his portrait nailed to a gallows in consequence ; 
or whether the story that he had kept the money 
sent through him to purchase the liberty of cer- 
tain Christians in bondage in Turkey was true. 
Perhaps they discussed the rumor that Captain 
Joan UnpERHILL, the hero of the Pequot war and 
ex-Governor of Dover, was about to remove to 
New Amsterdam ; or speculated concerning OLorr 
Stevens Van CortLanpt’s removal from the 
tary service to be made Commissary of Cargoes 
at a salary of thirty guilders, or twelve dollars, per 
month. Thev might have wondered how the Eng- 
lish who came to New Amsterdam liked to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Dutch West India 
Company; and doubtless they laughed at the 
story Captain De Frirst brought from New Eug- 
land of the custom of A ial tipsy meu on 
poles like thieves in Holland. 
Frank Wuirte. 
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THE GHOST OF A CHANCE 

“ Materializes” and becomes a veritable reality when 
health,a will-o’-the-wisp often chased in vain, is sought 
by the nervous, dyspeptic, bilious invalid through 
the agency of Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. Looming 
in the distance at first, it is surely drawn towards the 
eufferer by the Bitters’ potent infinence. It incorpo- 
rates itself with his being. It is seen reflected in the 
hue of she countenance, the animation of the eye. It 
is felt in a sense of renewed vigor, in the restoration 
of nerve tranquillity and digestion, and undisturbed 
nightly repose. What person, suffering from any of 
the maladies to which the Bitters are adapted, will 
poetpone the means of cure knowing it can be relied 
upon? Dyspepsia, constipation, malaria! disorders, 
rheumatiem, bilioneness, kidney inactivity are cer- 
tainly conquered by it.—{Adv.) 


A SUDDEN CHANGE OF WEATHER 
Will often bring on a cough. The irritation which 
induces conghing is quickly enbdued by ‘“* Brown's 
Bronchial Troches,” a simple and effective cure for all 
throat troubles. —[(Adr.) 


CATARRH CURED. 

A o_enayman,after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a recipe which completely cured 
and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadfal disease a self-addressed stamped en- 

ape 5S to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren St., New 
Yor City, will receive the recipe free of charge.—[Adv.] 


hy HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tar Great Pain Rewirven, 
For Internal and External Pains, Rheumatism, Pain in 
Stomach. Bowels,orSide, Colic, Diarrhcea,Colds, Sprains, 
Burns,Scalds,Cramps,and Bruises,25c.a bottle.-[ A dv.] 


Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became M she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them "lens 
v. 


C.. C. Suayne, manufactarer of Seal-skin Gar- 
ments, newest styles, and allleading fashionable te 
103 Prince Street, New York. Fashion-book mail 
free. Sentl your addrese. —[(Ad v.) 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mes. Winet.ow’s Qoornine should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Boenertr’s Coooatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
sion, promotes a healthy growth of the Har. 


Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children ¢ are — 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Fiavorina Extraors 


consiste in their perfect purity and great strength.-[ Ad. } 


Aut lovers of the delicacies of the table use Anaoe- | 


TuRA Birrers w zecure a good digestion.—[Adv.] 


HOUBIGANT 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD 1878, 


gs absolutely 


than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch Arrow- 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. _ It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mase, 


OOO Lelioro 


Ferry’s Seeds 


| Garden. Field or 


FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


to $8 a day. Samples worth worth 50, FREE. 
Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Burw- 
etex’s Savery Rein Co., Helly, 


LYONS SILKS AND VELVETS, 


DRESS FABRICS, 
Scotch and French Suitings, 
LADIES’ CLOTHs, 


FURS AND FUR GARMENTS, 
Paris aud London Wraps and Jackets, 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 
128 Cheolunwt St 
Philadelphia 


FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


If yon want a Day Boox made to order, 
If you want a Jovenas. made to order, 

If you want a Casu Boox made to order, 
If you want a Lepe«r made to order, 

If you want a Reoorp made to order, 

If yon want a Cuscok Book made to order, 
If you want a Sauxs Boox made to order, 
If yon want Paper for CorrrsPonpeEn ox, 
If you want Paper for Lerrer Heaps, 

If yon want Paper for Norx Heaps, 

If you want Paper for Birt Heans, 

If you want Paper for Typx-WritTrr use, 
If you want Writine Paper for any pu 


Ask YourR STATIONER OR 


For “Lingn Lepage” Pa or 
“Linen Paper, 


CRANE BROS. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Used by all STationers. 
Used by all Booxninpers. 
Used by all LirnoGearuxes. 
Used by all Printers. 
Sold by all Deaxers. OUR TRADE-MARK. 

These arene have received the HIGHEST AWARD 

at four Wortp’s Fairs, and are recommended by all 
using them. Our papers may be known by ~ Ja 
anese Cranes, which are our trade-mark, and ase la 
water-mark in each sheet. ple 


RI NTER 


for sam 


| Jewett’s New Water Filter 


THE JOHN C. JEWETT MFG, CO., Buffalo, 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y¥. 
Bills of mercial Credits 
available in any opt the world 
Collection in all foreign countries. 


OK ER’S BITTERS,*®? THE OLD- 
est and Best Stomach h Bitters 


for their properties, 

for their fineness as a cordial. To be . fa in 
marts and Pints. af FU 
ufacturer and Proprietor, 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


Delightful Home Amusre- 
~ profitable Businers for a man 
with Smalt Capital. Illustrated Cata- 


SCHEIDIG & CO., 
facturers, 48 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHONOCRAPHY 


Tic SHORT RAND 


logue 


SUNDAY SCHOOL CARDS! 
RTIKG PRESS 
$5 
CURIOSIT! ES New, 
Cloth, $1.50. tive pamphlet rare. 
C. RAYMOND, r, New York. 


| VOLUME XXXII, No. 1672. 
A PLAY BY 


Gen. Lew. Wallace, 


Author of “Ben-Hur,” 
| AND 
The First Part of a New Novel 


By C.F. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


No. 464. 


JANUARY. 


Commodus. A Play. 
By Genernl Lew. Wattaor, Author of “ Ben-Hur.” 
With Superb Illustrations, including Frontispiece ; 


Jupiter Lights. A Novel. Part I. 


By Constance Frentmore ; 


Russian Bronzes. 
By Cook. Illustrated; 


Manufacturing Industry in Ireland. 
By Mr.Commissiongr Mao Cartuy, Dublin. Illustrated; 


The Clergy and the Times. 


By : 


_ The Beaver. 
By H. P. Weis. Illustrations by A. B. Frost; 


Comments on Kentucky. 
By WARNER; 


Ballad of the Bird-Bride. 
By Geauam R. Tomson. Illustrated by F. 8S. Cuvron; 


Isabel’s Story. 


By Annie Porter; 


The Ancient City of Wisby. 


By W. W. Tuomas, Jr. Sixteen Illustrations by 
T. pe 


Colloquial English. 
By Proressor A. 


Modern Amateur Photography. 


| F.C. Braon, Ph.B., formerly President of the Society 


of Amateur Photographers of New York. Profuse- 
ly Illustrated ; 


By George du Maurier. 
Full-page Illustration ; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By Wititam Contis. 
A Pleasant Suburb Invaded.—The Statue of Long- 
fellow at Portland. The Modern Acceptance*of 
Plays and Players.—In Rome, as the Romaus. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Witsasam Dean 

A Sketch of the Mexicans at Home.—Their Manners 
and Ours.—‘*The Land Beyond the Forest.”—Con- 
trasts of Saxons and Roumanians.—* The Story of 
an African Farm.”’ 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by Cuaries Dopey Warner. 

De Gustibus (Frank Dxupster Sureman).—The Old 
Times (W. J. Lampron).—Tyranny (Csuntan Soot- 
LagD).—All with Oil (Davm Krr).— His Only Reader 
(Illustration by W. H. Hynx). —‘**Trifies Light as 
Air” (Puinte H. 


Literary Notes. 


By Lavurgenox Hutton. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... Postage Free, $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEELY........... “ 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. “ 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE... “ 2 00 


Booksellers and Postmasters ueualiy receive Subsecrip- 
tions, Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-ofice Money Order or Dra/t. 
When no time is specified, Subscriptions will begin with 
the current number. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CATALOGUE, comprising the ti- 
tles of nearly four thousand yolames, will be sent by 
mail on metres Contes in postage stampe. 


SODEN 


For Sale by all Druggists at 50 
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SUSPENDED ANIMATION. 


‘Live crabs to-day, boss ?” 
Customrer. “‘ Why, them crabs are dead.” 


Venper. dem crabs ain’t dead, boss ; 


"deed dem ain’t; dem's sleepin’, dem is.” 


RELIABLE TESTIMONY. 


Among those who testify to 
the merits of ALLcock’s Porous 
PLASTERS are: 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Hon. Sam’! 
J. Randall, Cyrus W. Field, Jr., Hon. 
James W. Husted, Charles D. Fredricks, 
Henry King, Manager Seaside Sanita- 
rium, Hon. E. L. Pitts, Gen. F. B. Spinola, 
George Augustus Sala, Marion Harland, 
and Sisters of. Charity, Providence Hos- 
pital, Washington, D.C. 


- Beware of imitations, and do 
not be deceived by misrepresenta- 
tion. Ask for ALLCOCK’S, 
and let no explanation or solic- 
itation induce you to accept a: 
substitute. 


‘Coughs and Colds: 


A TEASPOONFUL OF PROCTER & GAMBLE’S 
VEGETABLE GLYCERINE DILUTED WITH AN 
EQUAL QUANTITY OF WATER WILL RELIEVE 
A DISTRESSING COUGH OR COLD INSTANTLY. 

\ 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED 
pss pe AND CHEAPLY AT HOME, SENT TO 

ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


Procter & GAMBLE, CINCINNATI, QO. 


ESTABLISHED 


is very pleasant to ase, and gives the 

a pecullarly rich entirely preventing bald- 


BARCLAY & 44 StoneSt., N.Y. City. 


for Brain Workere 
Latics, ead Youths; 
complete gymnasium. Tak 


How Lo Gure 
& 
DISEASES 
awith the< 
CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 


f 


and <1 disenses, with loss of hair. 
infaney to ily, economically, 
OURA 


al other remedies t Ski Skin Gor pd Crti Soa 
OURBA P 
Bean prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curiour the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of okie ou and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Soild Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soap, 


Reso.vent, $1. Prepared the Porrzz 
CHEMICAL Go. 
Send for for “ How to ure ay Diseases.” 


cw Pim blackheads, cha and 


Relief in one minute, for all paine and weak- 
nesses, in Curiourna the 
only pain-killing plaster 25c. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Have Just Published ? 


I. 
By Walter Besant. 
For Faith and Freedom. A Novel. By 
WALTER BESANT. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper 
Covers, 50 cents. No, 634 in Harper's 
Franklin Square Library. 


II. 
Farjeon’s New Story. 
The Peril of Richard Pardon. A Novel. 
By B. L, FARJEON. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 


Covers, 30 —_ No. 63§ in Harper's 
Square L 


Franklin Square Library. 


New Issues. 


~YULE - AND PICTURES. 
Christmas Issue of 4. s Franklin Square 


8vo0, Paper Covers. 


. THE COUNTESS EVE. By J. H. —, 


A CHRISTMAS ROSE. By R. E. Francillon.. 


THE INNER HOUSE. By Walter Besant....... a 
IN FAR LOCHABER. By William Black....... 4° 
THE MEDIATION OF RALPH SAgeeeoe. 

THE REBEL 40 
THE EAVESDROPPER. By James Payn....... 25 
THROUGH THE or NIGHTS. By Mrs. E. 

Lyntt Linton. 35 


ynn 
THE FATAL THREE. By M. E. Braddon..... 30 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE. By 
Payn. Illustrated 


eer 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


| The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent by Hanrpar & Brorugrs, post-paid, te any part of 
the United States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


 CaTALoGuE sent on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 


“TRY, TRY AGAIN.” 


“Don't take the groveling things at hand 
When better lies szvonp.” 


This time it’s a Jesson in PERSEVERANCE. 

Early navigators discovered America—by its exercise. They inaleted it existed 
and they must have it—and they cor it. 

But —_ have not so much to say about America as about one of the best things in 


Do 5 you shave 

en you want it—you must have it—you CAN have i. GENUINE YANKEE 
SHAVING G SOAP is the most famous shaving soap in the world. It has been so for 
Half a Century. Perseverance made it so. Perseverance keeps it so. It has outstripped 


all others. 


It is pre- BEST. 

Now for your ners, 

Navigators and Manufacturers cannot do all of the Lewadang 2 “You must help. 
How? is way :—Go to your druggist r, or store-keeper—tell him you want a 
cake of ‘GENUINE YANKEE SHAVING SOAP.” 

Suppose he says, ‘‘I haven’t got it.” 

Then (here’s your opportunity) either ask him to get it for. you or go to some other 
dealer who has it. Don’t take some inferior brand which he may offer. Pass by all: 
cheap, worthless imitations. PERSEVERE till you get what you want. 


Nortr.—If your dealer does not have “ Genuine YankeeSoap,” he will doubtless get it if re- 


quested to do so. If not, send 15 cents in stamps and we will mail a cake to you, postage paid. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
Clastonbury, Conn. 


(Established 1840 as Williams & Bros., Manchester.) 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK—ELEGANT PACKAGE—CONVENIENT FOR TRAVELLERS—26 CENTS. 


Pointed pens never scratch nor 
spurt; they hold more ink and last longer. 


or pro- 
Price $1.20 and e180" per gross. 


” holders not only pre 
the pen from blotting, but give a 
Price 6, 15, and 20 cents. Of all Stationers. 


AN OINTMENT cikts CATARRH. 


Threat, or any External I 


chwray of Life.” b INDIA PA LE 

crore phase HWAY 
experiences. illustrated by over 


Address Bs. You can Hive at home and make more money at work for us 
er Fe than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost~ 
ly outfit PRER. Terms FREX. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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Well, deacon, you are with stealing a hen from your neighbor, Mr. Jones. 
What is your. defence 

Deacon Waratty. “ Insanity, insanity.” 

Jupner. “Insanity? Why, I never knew you were insane.” 


DEacon Waratty. “T was insane dat night, shuah, jedge; ‘cause Mistah Jones ‘sez dat big | 


roostah was in de same coop, an’ I nebber tooked ’im.” 


10.00 ; Double Case, 


tore 00. 


alnut Case, $2.00.extra. 
CATALOCUES FREE. ACENTS WANTED. 
| Typewriter St., 


Myre. Co., 79 Franklin 
19 Warren St. York; 
Chicago. 


Wabash Ave., 


PIANOFORTES. 


Tone ‘ouch, and Durability. 


Mi 
 BALTI 


22 & % E. timore St. 
WAS GTON: 817. 


MA FINS 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 


Made Dishes. 


EXTRACT or MEAT) 
N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MRAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


MACIC 
LANTERNS 


FITS Amateurs, Field 
lasses, Microscopes, 


for Special Bargain 


LINEN. 
OLLARS & CUFFS 


| WORLD TYPEWRITERS. | 


BEST IN THE WORL! 
Beet Remedy STONE'S BROACHIAL W 
fer ond Lange. 


WEEKLY. VOLUME XXXIIL., NO. 1672, 


Black 


FRUIT 


| Made. from English Fresh Fruits 


and Refined Sugar, are sold 
by most Grocers in the 
| United States. 


THE ALFRED 
DOLCE 


Felt Shoes | 
and 


Perfect Ease 
and Comfort. 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER. 


WON 


GOLD 
JSILVER. MEDAL 


Championship of the World, 


‘At Toronto, ‘August! 13, 


OFFICIAL REPORT: “On General Writ commercial mattet—*Ming Orr won 
the Gold Medal for the Championship of the W ting lant, evidence, MeGucie won the Silver Medal. in the game clase.” 
*Both Ore and Mr. MeGurrin used the Remington Typewriter: 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 827 Broadway, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS $3 $3 SHOE 


st/in. the wérld: Exam 


Songress, Button, and 


‘DOUGLAS S3 SHOE 


Best Material Dis Best Fitting. 
If any says he has the Ww. L. SHOES without name 


on t him dewn as a frand. If not sold b our dealer, write 
Ww. ‘AS, BROC TON, MASS. wig 


CAUTION 


STEEL PENS 
| GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
PANDY OF PENS 


Send $1. 25, $2.10, or $3.50 for a | 
fine Dendy, prepaid | can have a set of th 
of Denver and | tion free of charge A 
riot Rew York Suitable | terms to first-class men. In man many parts of the eoun- 
State St., Chicago. yment 


try this book is sold on plan. 
by Pas. ‘THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


| MeDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, El. 


value for présqroation.Boston Ad- 


NO —Parties in the-vic of.3 


STONE REDICTRECO., Quincy, 


| J. Boel & Co, (Limited, 


or call on F. OOD 


- 
\ 3 A | 
£ qe & 
|. SHE HAD A GOOD HUSBAND. Felt Slippers 
Gus. How thoughtfal it was of dear Charles to give me last 
Chtistmes pair'of the Ajfred Dolge Felt Slippers. They are 
| || bat have not had-the allghtest cold since wading Send for’ Titustrated Prict- list. 
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THE EVOLUTION THE 


ROBERT FULTON. 


| FERRY, as defined by law, is the liberty to have a boat 
or boats upon a river for the transportation of persons, 
horses and carri and merchandise, for a reasonable 
toll. In England this right is established by royal grant or pre- 
scription ; in the United States by legislative authority, either di- 
rect or delegated, and is subject to legislative control. Without 
such authority no one, though he be the owner of both banks of a 
river, has the right to keep a ferry; though twenty years’ uninter- 
use, will create a presumption of the right. 

e can trace the exercise of this right of ferriage on the East 
River back to the year 1659, when there is reference in the colo- 
nial records to an existing ‘“fferry.” It was kept by Cornezis 
Dircxsex, who, having a farm near by, came at the sound of a 
horn, which was hung ona tree, and ferried passengers over for 
three stivers wampum. On the North River there was a ferry in 
1661; prior to that time, so far as history tells us, there was no 
question regarding the right, for every man paddled his own 
canoe, That veracious chronicler, Diedrjch Knickerbocker, refers 
to the thrifty village of Communipaw as the “ from whence 
was hatched the. ty city” of New York. 


and may be distinctly scen .” He further informs 
us that “the Dutch negroes, being infinitely more cdventurous and 
more knowing than their masters, carry on all the foreign trade, 
making frequent voyages to town in canoes loaded with 

buttermilk, and cabbages.” It was yam to accommodate this 
“ foreign. trade” that the first ferry an the‘North River, from Com- 
munipaw to New York, was established in 1661; and Wiitiam Jan- 
BEN was the first licensed ferry-man, and, in December of that year, 


JHE OLD WINDMILL, THE STARTING-PLACE OF THE CANOES 


the sheriff advised the people that 
every 

“sehuyt,” and carry over whom he 

pleased. 

_ ties of New Amsterdam, and then this 
seditious 

‘Council to answer to the charge of 


interference with a right 


passenge 
stoutly denied, except in case of 


do his duty and help Jansen to col- 
‘lect his pay, and the ferry-man must. FU 


is within but 
half-hour’s gail of the latter you have fair wind, 
rom cit 


A PERIAUGER. 


was authorized by the Governor-General and Council to charge cer: 
tain established rates for the service. But ere he was in 


trouble with his patrons; for, despising his claims to the exclusive. 
8 


right of transporting persons and goods across the river, they vexed 
his soul by asserting the right of ev- 


FERRY-BOAT. 


judice of said ferry-man. But a man may keep a canoe 
or boate of his owne for transporting such goodes as be- 
long to himselfe.” And the following important privi- 
lege was, thus early, appended to the right of ferriage— 
“always provided the Governor and his. family are to be 
freed from paying anything for their transporting as afore- 
said.” Thus, at the very outset, did some of the impor- 
tant principles connected with the exercise of this fran- 
chise find settlement, as they continue to the present 


day. 

In Lord Cornpury’s charter of 1708 we find the same 
restriction of the right of individuals to transport “ them- 
selves and their own goods only, in their own boats from 
and to their dwellings and plantations, without paying 
ferriage. In return for the privileges thus granted and 
secured to him, the ferry-man was required to maintain 
“one good boate or more, for transporting passengers 
and their at all tymes”; “but more particularly 
he is hereby obliged to attend upon the said Inhabitants 
of Bergen and Communipaw three days in the week, un- 
less some other Extraordinary Occasions does hinder him, 
viz., Mondayes, Wednesdayes, and Fridayes, or upon such 
other dayes as they shall unanimously agree upon, on 
which dayes the inhabitants are to attend with their 
goodes and cattle at the houer and tyme appointed and 
ctually to pay and satisfie the ferry-man for his fraight accord- 
ing to these following rates: = © | 
“There shall id to the ferry-man six stuivers a head Wam- 

pum for passenger.......... - 6stiv 


ery man to carry over whom he would, + ~, 


in his own boat. 
The authorities of Bergen took the 
popalar side in this controversy, and 
FIG. 1. 


man could keep his own SIDE VIEW. 


JANSEN com to the authori- 
sheriff, being summoned — 
before the Governor-General and 


held under 
the license of the worshipful author- 
ities, preferred the countercharge 
that Jansen had refused to carry 

rs across; the which he 


those who had declined to pay him. 
his lawful dues. Whereupon the»; 


Council made a mostgrise and eq = 


do his duty or else be dismissed, ; 
Thus was established the right of ferria 

and to the successor of Jansen, Pieter Hetreisen, this was em- 
phasized by the license, of Governor Carrergt, in 1669, whereby all 
persons are prohibited from carrying over “any person’s goods, 


A TEAM-BOAT. 


corne, or eattle without ye consent or license of said ferry-man,” 
under a penalty of “tenn shillings sterling,” to be paid to the 
ferry-man, “ and also to pay to him the fraight for such persons, 
corne, or cattle as shall be so Illegally transported to the pre- 


>. 


on the North River, 


Mam 


ul 


li 
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LTON’S DRAWING OF THE “JERSEY.”—Frou “History or Bergen County.” 


For his fraight extraordy at all other tymes, iff but one man, 4 
Guilders in Wampum; but iff by night-and unseasouable 
weather, as.the parties CAND Agree... 4g 

For qvety of corne, 2 stiv. in Wampum..,......... 2 Btiv. 

$a | or $ a fatt of beere, 10 stiv. in Wampum ; for a 
whole barrell, 20 stivers; for all other sand 


pum ; for a hogg or sow, 15 Stivers in Wampum 15 stiv. 
For sheep, 15 Stivers a head in Wampnom.......... 15 stiv.” 
For the accommodation of this business he was ex- 
to furnish only row-boats and canoes—at least 

this we may fairly infer from the petition of Samus. 
Bayarp, who, half a century later, as ferry-owner, 


are “seaverall persons who make it their Buysenesse 
to keep Boates and Canowes to transport cattle, horses, 


the rates of ferriage were: 


Man and 18 pence. 
Single 1 shilling. 
Everything, per bushel............ 1 penny. 
Hogs, sheep, 2 pence 
sees 4 pence.” 


Just one century after the establishment of the Com- 
munipaw Ferry, the New York 
caption of ‘Good News for the Public,” that “the long-wished- 
,for ferry is now established, and kept across the North River, 
from the place called Powles Hook, to the city of New York; 
and boats properly constructed as well for the conveniency of 
Passengers as for carrying over Horses and Carriages, do no 
constantly ply from one shore to the other.” 7 

Previous to this time the route to Philadelphia had been by boat 
to Aniboy, and thence by stage; now it was desired to quicken 
the journey, and make it an all-stage route; as a rival ferry put it, 
‘‘when the Newark stage would be ready to convey passengers to 
Newark, and thence, by the excellent New York and Philadelphia 
Kunning Machines, in one day, to Philadelphia.” On the more 
pre e ferries these row-boats were large, with two oarsmen, 
and a set of spare oars for the use of 


scribed; four large cattle-boats, or scows, with spritsail, and two 
small, or row, boats; the boats, masts, and sails to be approved 
by the, authorities of New York; the boats to be manned by two 
sober, discreet, and able-bodied watermen ; to have four good oars, 
two boat-hooks, with the name of the owner and the number of 
the boat painted plainly on the inside of the stern. Two sail-boats 
were kept by the larger ferries, one on either side of the river, to 
be used as the wind might serve. To this latter class belonged 
the “ periaugers” (Dutch for pirogue); these were large sail-boats, 
decked over, and with a rail all around, with two masts, without 
any bowsprit or boom, with a lee-board (the precursor of the cen- 
tre-board), which was hung over the side and shifted as occasion 
called for. The captain carried a tin horn to summon the men at 
the landing to make the boat fast to the dock. When horses or 
carriages were transported in the periauger they were unhitched 
and lifted on board separately, and hence were rarely carried 
over; the market stuff was always unloaded from the wagons into 
baskets, and carried over by the slaves. In those days when a 
member of the family left Jersey for New York he would bid the 
rest good-by, as though starting on a journey of undetermined 
duration. : 


While this means of transit had its drawbacks, so far as speed 
and safety were concerned, yet to an age which was not in such 


complains that, without permit from the Crown, there | 


and country produce to New York.” At this time,1717, 


Mercury announced, under the | 


passengers whose business 
was urgent. The outfit of a Brooklyn ferry in 1789 is thus de- 
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THE “BERGEN” ON THE WAYS. 


hot haste as we are, under the reign of steam, there were com- 
pensations to be found. ‘Old Si,” as the ferry-man was called, 
who supervised the traffic between ‘“ Hobocan-Hackingh” (the 
land of the tobacco pipe) and New York, was wont to beguile the 
tedium of the voyage with stories so quaint and racy, and withal 
so new, scarce ever repeating himself, that he was reputed to have 
the power of dreaming them overnight; and the old Dutch farm- 
ers used to wait over, so as to catch his periauger. He had a dog 
that discharged the office of mate, of whom “Old Si” was exceed- 
ingly fond, and proud too, vowing that he knew more than the 
Dutch farmers, and kept account of sailing days, and knew when 
it was to be a row-boat and when a sail-boat; whereas the Dutch- 
men never failed to tumble themselves and all their stuff into the 
row-boats when the wind was fair, and into the sail-boats when 


_ the river was like a sheet of glass. 


~The next form in which the ferry-boat showed a marked ad- 
vance was the team-boat. In a memorial to the New York Legis- 
lature, Colonel Joun Stevens says, “ Your memorialist then placed 
on said ferry a team-boat, which was the first team ferry-boat that 
ever plied on said Hudson River.” This was a long step forward. 
In the first place, the power secured was equal to forty oars, or 
ten times greater than the row-boats. Then, as compared with 
its rival the perianger, the team-boat had three manifest advan- 
tages; it was independent of wind and tide; it could accommodate 
from six to eight loaded wagons and nearly one hundred persons ; 
and to crown all, you could drive a horse and wagon on the boat 
without unhitching the team, Accordingly their advent was an- 
nounced with some pardonable pride, and they were duly inspected 
by the city authorities, and pronounced by the public all that 
could be desired for comfort and safety. In structure they were 
-imilar to the craft known as catamaran, with doubie hulls (called 
by the farmers “ Buck and Brigit”) yoked together by deck beams, 


ted Congest 


THE “FAIRY QUEEN.” 


with knees and braces. Between these two hulls, aft of the centre, 
was the paddle-wheel, which was geared to a kind of tread-mill 
on which one or two horses walked, and thus propelled the boat. 
Another form of team-boat had a circular platform in the centre, 
with cleats to give the horses foothold, and the shaft of the 
paddle-wheel was made to revolve by means of cranks on a small 
wheel on either side of the shaft, geared to a large wheel on an 
upright spindle, like-a crab or cider mill, with two or four arms 
extending over the platform, and to these arms two, four, or eight 
horses or mules*were hitched. 

These team-boats had a covered cabin, and were in all respects 


_ superior to the scows and periaugers. At first they were “ single- 


enders,” and had to turn in crossing the river; but later “ double- 
enders” were used, capable of running “bow on.” On one of 
these a German, a peusioner of Forton’s, had a cake and candy 
stand, where he also dispensed to American youth fire-crackers 
and squibs. Some reckless small boy of those early days fired a 
cracker on board an eight-horse boat, which startled the horse- 
power so violently as to break the machinery and leave the boat 
to drift helplessfy down the river to Governor's Island. But the 
perils of earlier days were even greater; the old cattle-boats were 
so much at the mercy of wind and tide, and so unsafe on a windy 
day or in floating ice, that it was no uncommon thing to wait on 
the Long Island shore a day-ar two for calm weather, rather than 
run the risks of the perilous voyage. 

At this time Hoboken was an island, with a village of about 
forty houses, and the patrons of this ferry were chiefly slaves 
carrying produce to market, with a sprinkling of passengers from 
the three stage lines terminating in the village. The team-boats 
were an uncertain dependence in the winter, for an old resident 
tells how, when but a lad, he started, in the cold gray of a winter 
morning, with a load of hay for Bull’s Head. They coasted the 
Jersey shore to Whitehall, with their dinner stowed in the hay; 
then landed and drove to Bull’s Head that afternoon,and reached 
home safely the next evening. To be sure the trip was worth 
making, for they sold their load of hay for sixty-two dollars, 

It is unquestionably true that Joun Stevens put the first steam 
ferry-boat' on the Hudson,in 1811; and after a short term of 
service (thirteen months, he says, in his memorial) withdrew her, 
in favor of the “more convenient” form of team-boat; whether 
this “convenience” was not largely determined by the opposition 
of Friton and Livineston, who held the exclusive right to run 
steai-boats on these waters, he does not say. And yet, in 1817, 
the Brooklyn Ferry Company declare in favor of team-boats, be- 
cause “ they are more easily navigated, and much safer in winter,” 
than steam-boats, In 1812, during the time of service of the 
Juliana, the gross receipts of the Hoboken Ferry were $4098; 
during 1813, $3089. 

At this time the ferry-boats landed in a sort of basin of piles; 
and the bridges were carried on the team-boats themselves, and 
being hoisted during the passage over the river, served as a sort 
of guard against accidents, which vere not unknown even at that 
early date; for, among the casualties of that day, the New York 
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‘Mercury notices the sad death of 

Mrs. Morris and her maid, who, - 
; having rashly kept their seat in 
-- | the stage-coach as it was being 
over the river, as they 
neared the shore the stage was up- 
set and they were drowned. She 
a ee was an actress, and at that time 
: or" her husband was playing hing 
Henry in Richard III, in the old 
play-house in John Street. About 
this time Colonel Stevens adopted 
the floating stairs, to fall or rise 


— 


— 


Al 


with the tide, and so to “ keep them 


as a great advance, tending both 


public. 

In 1810 the New York Evening 
Post announced that arrangements 
had been made with Furton to 
build steam-boats for the Jersey 
Associates. They had advanced 
him $50,000 to forward his inven- 
tions in this direction, and as the 
fruit of this, in July, 1812, the Jersey was put upon the ferry. In 
the Centinel of Freedom appears the following, under date July 12, 
1812: “I crossed the North River yesterday in the Steam Boat 
with my family, in my carriage, 
without alighting therefrom, in 
fourteen minutes, with an immense 
crowd of passengers. I cannot ex- 
press to you how much the public : 
mind appeared to be gratified at > a 
finding so large and so safe a ma- si 
chine going so well. On both 
shores were thousands of people 
viewing this pleasing object.” Her 
dimensions were 80 feet in length 
and 30 feet in width. 

Futon’s description will explain 
the illustration: “She is built of ee 
two boats, each 10 feet beam, 60 
feet long, and 5 feet deep in the 
hold; which boats are distant from 
each other 10 feet, confined by 
strong transverse beam knees and 
diagonal braces, forming a deck 30 
feet wide and 80 feet long. The 
propelling water-wheel is placed 
between the boats to prevent it 
from injury from ice and shocks on 
entering or approaching the dock. 
The whole machinery being placed 
between the two bvats, leaves 10 
feet on the deck of one boat for 
carriages, horses, cattle, etc., the other, having neat benches and 
covered with an awning, is for passengers, and there 
is also a passage and stairway to a neat cabin, which 
is 50 feet long and 5 feet clear from the floor to the 
beams, furnished with benches and with a stove in win- 
ter. Although the two boats and space between them 
give 30 feet beam, yet they present sharp bows to the 
water, and have only the resistance in the water of one 
boat of 20 feet beam. Both ends being alike, and each 
having a rudder, she never puts about.” Of the dock 
he says: “It is 180 feet long, 70 wide; the bridge is 
fastened to the middle of the bulkhead. The boat be- 
ing only 30 feet wide and the dock 70, leaves 20 feet 
vacant on each of her sides; in each of these 20-feet 
spans and in the water are floating stages, made of 
pine logs, which lie favorable to the boat for 30 feet, 
and these run diagonally to the extreme end of the 
wharf, so that the boat when coming in hits within the 
70 feet, and the stages guide her direct to the bridge.” 
In 1813 her sister boat, the York, was built and placed on the ferry. 
WIyvikExp, in his History of Hudson County, savs: “ It is said these 
boats would ordinarily take an hour and a half to make a trip ; that 
when they met in the river passengers could hold quite a conversa- 
tion before they got beyond talking distance; in fact, they were 


on a level with the deck of the boat 
at all times,” which he duly heralds 


to secure safety and comfort to the 


THE HOBOKEN FERRY-BOAT “ORANGE.” 


‘ n turtles fast asleep 

They started on their daily duties every morning at sunrise from 
each side of the river, and ran all day every hour by ‘St. Paul’s 
Church clock.’ ” 

The next steam-buat, the New Jersey, had but a short life, her 
boiler having exploded but a little time after her completion, kill- 
ing her pilot and one passenger. And the fourth boat was such 
a complete failure that she was known as “ Vermire’s folly.” It 
was said that in crossing the river she would have to stop and 
get up steam, and that to clean her flues they used to put a live cat 
in at the bottom and start the fire underneath, which sent the cat 
out in a lively manner at the top, and the flues were ready for 
use. In 1814 Fu.ron built, for the Brooklyn Company, the Nassau, 
a sister boat to the Jersey, and the Long Island Star of May 11, 
1814, notices “this noble boat, which surpassed the expectations 
of the public in the rapidity of her movements. Her trips varied 
from five to twelve minutes, according to wind and weather. 
Wagons pass on the boat, however crowded, as on a bridge. She 
crossed last Sunday forty times,” and her custom is given as 
“549 ngers, one wagon, two chairs with their horses, and 
one saddle-horse.” In 1822 the Hoboken was built by the Messrs. 
Srevens, and in 1823 the Pioneer. Of this latter boat a New York 
paper of the day gives an extended notice, describing her trial 
trip, when the “ members of the Corporation and a large number 
of distinguished guests” were on board, and adds, “the river here 
is a mile and one-third in breadth—it was traversed in about seven 
minutes in going, and in returning, against somewhat of a head- 
wind and the young flood, with all the awnings up, in about seven 


- 
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and one-half minutes—going a rate of velocity unequalled as yet, 
we suspect, by any steam-boat.” Here is progress, from fourteen 
minutes for the trip from Jersey City to Mesier’s Dock (Cortlandt 
Street), to seven minutes for the trip from Hoboken to Vesey 
Street. 

There has been, too, a rapid advance in the cost of the boats. 
The sail-boat Corinthian is set down as costing $1361.88}; the 
Pioneer cost $16,874.50. To be sure, as an offset against the 
cheaper boats, with their slower transit, must be reckoned many 
things that were needed to provide for the comfort and accom- 
modation of the travellers who lingered on the way overnight. © 
For example, next the item of the cost of the Corinthian, we find 
in the old accounts a charge of $1167.30} for a billiard-room. 
There is no explanation given, but perhaps this was a necessary 
appendage of a ferry in the good old days, when men took their 
ease with mine host at the inn as they journeyed from the “ Jer- 
sies to Manhattan.” - ~ 

Five vears later the Fairy Queen was built, and she acquired a 
fictitious fame, outside the line of her profession, by having been 
selected as a typical boat -on which to hang the joke of the Srecre- 
politans against their neighbors; for Burton put her realistically 
upon the stage of his theatre at 444 Broadway, and the newsboys 


jumped from her decks and ran about the stage shouting, “ Ar- 


rival of the Fairy Queen from Hoboken—latest news from Jer- - 
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CABIN OF THE NEW HOBOKEN FERRY-BOAT “BERGEN.” 


sey!” Whereas the Pioneer was 115 feet long, and the Hoboken 
110 feet, the Fairy Queen was only 75 feet at first (though she was 
afterward cut in two and lengthened). Perhaps this was from 


motives of economy, for her cost is set down at the moderate sum . 


of $10,600. There are still in service on the Hoboken Ferry 
those who remember the old Pioneer and Fuiry Queen, and from 
their- recollection has been gathered this description of them. 

By this time all the old horse-boats were gone, and steam alone 
was the motive-power for ferry-boats on the North River. Fvt- 
_ton’s double hull had been abandoned, but his cabin below deck 
was adhered to. The engine was on one side of the boat, a beam- 
engine with 25-inch cylinder and 5-feet stroke, with no slides, but 
only parallel motion to steady the piston. The engine was built 
by James Aarne in 1823. The fuel used was pine wood, which 
had this disadvantage, that sometimes, after a vovage from 6 a.m. 


to 12, struggling with the heavy ice, which they had not power to. 


break through, and having exhausted all their fuel, these. boats 
would have to land their passengers at Jersey City, or put back 
to Hoboken for a fresh supply of wood. The hulls of these boats 
were stoutly built of oak beams and cedar planks, with yellow 
pine decks. In model they were a sort of egg-shape (“ shovel- 
nose,” as it was called), with a rudder at each end, hung and fast- 
ened with a pin, as at present, but they were steered with a tiller. 
The deck was clear, except for the small engine-room and the pad- 
dle-boxes. which covered the wheels. Around the guards ran a 


rail about two feet six inches high, and an awning was stretched. 


over the deck at a height of about eight feet, with a fringe all 
around the boat about two feet deep, scalloped on the edge and 
bound with red braid. This, of course, must be furled when a 
load of hay or other bulky stuff came aboard, or in stormy wea- 
ther, There were loose benches on the deck for the use of passen- 
gers in fair weather; and there was « bar on all these boats. For 
cold and stornty weather there were-cabins below deck at either 
end of the boat, which were reached by separate companion-ways, 
of about the style that is found on schooners of the present 
day. All around the ends of these cabins were locker-seats of 
mahogany, without arms, and the rest of the cabin was finished in 
walnut and ny or bird’s-eve maple. In some of these 
boats the cabin floor was covered with oil-cloth or carpet, and the 
seats were cushioned and upholstered with crimson velvet. The 
cabins had from six to seven feet head-room, were lighted with 
dead-lights around the hull, and warmed with wood stoves, and 


in some cases, tradition says, with open wood fires. Besides the | 


seats around the cabin ends there were three-legged stools with 
wooden seats, on which, when the voyage was prolonged, the com- 
panionable passengers gathered around the stoves in cold wea- 
ther, and calling for a hot toddy, would tell stories or play whist, or 
call Ben, the fireman, who was a famous day, 
and could ile the vo ight pleasantly. .They the tale 
of a being in the forward cabin, which 
so greatly interested passengers and crew, who all gathered there 
to watch it, that the boat was left to drift in mid-stream until 
the last round was fought. ge 
In those old days provident passengers were wont to carry a 
lunch with them in foggy or winter weather, and this, with the bar 
on board, secured them against suffering under the delays of. the 
voyage. The time of starting was not always strictly according 
to the schedule, for there are tales afloat of a purse being made 


up for a foot-race among the crew, in which the interest was 80 


absorbing that the “ hour by St. Paul’s clock” was clean forgotten. 
The slips and bridges at this time were on the same general plan 
as now, in that the boats were round on the end; and the bridges 
were cut on a sweep to receive the boats, but they were open to 
the weather, and were supported only by chains, without floats un- 


derneath, and were raised and lowered by a crank. Far in ad-. 
, vance of previous méans of reaching the haven of Manhattan 


shores as were these boats, yet a voyage in them was hardly satis- 
factory at all times and seasons. In fair summer weather they 
could make as good time as the present ferry-boat, but in seasons 
of ice and fog it was another matter. The captain stood on the 
paddle-box and shouted his orders to the engineer and to the helms- 
man at the tiller. In foggy weather the compass was brought out 
from the locker and set upon a stool on deck in front of the tiller, 
while the captain kept watch at the bow or on’ the paddle-box. 
This arrangement gave a chance for the joke of helmsman Bob, 
who, when his captain called to him, as they were drifting in the 
fog, well out of sight of land, “ Where’s the compass now, Bob ?” 
answered briskly, “ She’s a-settin’ on the stool, Captain.” 

These boats, like all the others on the North River at this time, 
ran “every hour by St. Paul’s clock” to Barclay Street, with a boat 
to Christopher Street three or four times a day, as weather would 

rmit. In winter-time their trips were more uncertain, and they 
often abandoned all attempt to make their regular landings and 
went down to Whitehall, spending not unfrequently the whole day 
in making the round trip when the ice was heavy. Nor need we 
wonder at this, when we recall that in 1836 a hotel of rough boards 
was built upon the ice in the Hudson, about half-way over from 
New York, where, for several weeks, the passengers and teamsters 
to and fro would stop to warm themselves with a dram of whiskey. 

The next advance was in bringing the cabins on deck, and pla- 
cing the engine in the centre of the boat, thus giving two team 
gangways, and putting the pilot-houses on an upper deck, the 
access to which was by a gang-plank thrown from the upper deck 
of the cabins across the team gangway. At this point the tiller 
was abandoned and steering by the wheel was introduced, the pilot 
being provided with bell-signals to the engineer. In 1833, when 
Brooklyn citizens had purchased a controlling interest in the ferry 
to that citv, an attempt was made to meet the public demand by 
separating the traffic, and the Relief was built to carfy passengers 
and freight, and the Olive Branch for passengers alone. These 
boats were single hulls, with side wheels; for the old double hulls 
had become so unpopular, and the excitement regarding them ran 
so high, that peaceable citizens threatened to join a mob to sink 
the “old ice-catchers.” 

We cannot boast that the ferry-boat of to-day has made any 
advance in point of speed over those of fifty years ago; but in 

safety, comfort, and security of transit there has been a very great 
advance, even\during the last twenty-five years. The boats have 
been gradually\enlarged, first by bringing the cabins on deck, then 
by a gangway connecting the cabins.; this was first done on the 
ladies’ side, and one team gangway was covered ; later, both cabins 
were connected and both team gangways covered, which necessi- 
tated the raising of the upper deck for the passage of high loads. 


_ The old stoves were long ago discarded, and the cabins heated with 


steam or hot water. The latest heating and ventilating apparatus 
is the Sturtevant system, in use on the New York, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Ferry. By this system the air in winter is driven 
over a coil of heated steam-pipe, by a separate engine and blower; 


it is then conducted by means of tin pipes to the ¢op of the cabin, 
and the outlet for the air is underneath the cabin seats; thus, it 
is claimed, a perfectly equable temperature is secured, the air is 
frequently changed and kept sweet and fresh; and the same ap- 
paratus affords an effectual means of supplying fresh cool air in 
summer. 

The latest advance in construction is the use of iron or steel for 
the hull, with deck beams of the same material, and water-tight 
compartments fore and aft, which effectually provide against the 
dangers of being sunk by collision. The interior finish of the 
cabins has also kept pace with the increased size of the boats; 
and modern styles of decoration and fittings have been adopted by 
the different ferries. The cabins are lighted with gas or electrici- 
ty in place of the old oil lamps; the joiner-work is handsomely 
finished in hard woods, as shown in the interior view of fhe Orange, 
where a good combination has been secured by the use of cherry 
and maple, the seats beitfig cherry, with bent wood arms. The 
large mirror at the end of the cabin enhances the impression of 
its size. On the West Shore Ferry very handsome and elaborate 
decoration of the cabins has been made with Lincrnsta-Walton, 
and stained glass in the transoms. On the Pennsylvania Ferry the 
white pine joiner-work has been adhered to; but very good effects 
have been secured by painting in delicate and harmonious tints, 
lightened with gold and bronze. On the Paunpeck, pressed wood 
has been substituted for the plain surface of the panels; and on 
the Secaucus an experiment has been made in the use of quar- 
tered oak enclosing panels covered with buckram, painted an old- 
red tint, flecked with bronze and silver powder. Large plate-glass 
windows and transoms of stained glass are common on the boats 
of all the ferries. 

The old wooden wheel with the oaken arms and buckets is being 
supplanted by paddle-wheels with iron or steel arms and steel- 
faced buckets, and heavy steel rims; so that one of these wheels 
will weigh from twenty-five to thirty tons, and will stand the severe 
test of being driven by powerfu! engines through the great fields of 
floating ice among which the old boats drifted like whalers in an 


arctic ice-floe. Up to this date, however, there has been but one 


type of engine on the ferry-Bgats in New York waters, the Amer- 
ican walking-beam low-pressuré engine,for which the Fletcher 
Company, of New York, have made such an excellent reputation. 
These have gradually increased in size, from 25-feet diameter of 
cylinder with 5-feet stroke, to 46 and 50 inch cylinder with 10-feet 
stroke, to keep pace with the increasing size of the boats and the 
greater diameter of water-wheel; but the type has not varied. 


But now there has been built, for the Hoboken Ferry Company, 


a radically new type of boat, a double-end propeller ferry-boat, 
with a screw at either end, to take the place of the paddle-wheels. 
Her hull, which has been constructed by T. S. Marvex, of Newburgh, 
is of the following dimensions : 7 


Length between uprights eee 200 feet. 
“ over all on = 
over all on 

Depth of hold AMIdships...s.eeee.sesseceeseess 17 = 


She is built of mild steel throughout; the keel is of the plate pat- 
tern, three-quarters of an inch thick, 22 inches deep. The floors, 
21 inches apart, are attached to the keel by angle-clips, and a flat 
plate riveted to each floor ; belts, 14 inches deep, with reverse bars, 
are attached to every third frame. Lateral and longitudinal bulk- 
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